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Editorial 


HERE ARE FEW SUBJECTS on which it is harder for anyone — private 
ee or official — to maintain an active and intelligent interest, than 
disarmament. It is a problem with a complex history, even in the short 
period since the Second World War, for the major powers have each shifted 
their position several times. One consequence is that, apart from certain very 
broad generalizations, it is not easy to discern the fundamental principles 
upon which progress towards disarmament can be based. Another is that the 
literature on the subject, though voluminous, is not always illuminating, for 
as Mr. Burns points out in this issue — ‘general strategy and the development 
of weapons are a perennial concern of the nation state and of its officers, while 
disarmament is only occasionally so . . .2 The point, however, has been 
reached when for a mixture of political, military and economic reasons, the 
same kind of intensive study must now be devoted to disarmament as has 
customarily been devoted to strategy. 

None of the articles in this issue attempts a comprehensive approach to the 
problem, for they have been chosen more to explore the different facets of 
the question than to suggest any ready answer. T. C. Schelling is concerned 
not with comprehensive disarmament, but with what has come to be 
known as ‘arms control’, that is, attempts to get the most dangerous features 
of the arms race under control, and with the difficult implication that they 
may involve an intensification rather than a scaling down of effort in certain 
aspects of deterrence. A. L. Burns relates the problem of arms control to 
that of disarmament itself. The following three articles are concerned with 
the question which has divided opinion on both sides of the Iron Curtain — 
namely, whether political settlements will be the pre-condition or the con- 
sequence of disarmament. The final extract, dealing with the possibility of a 
pooled system of nuclear deterrence in Europe in place of national deter- 
rents, has a bearing on this question, for it may well be necessary for the 
West to solve some of its internal problems of arms control before it is 
possible to make significant headway in negotiations with the Soviet Union, 
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Can We 
Prosper 


Without 


Arms? 


SEYMOUR HARRIS 
November 8, 1959 


The sweeping disarmament proposals put forward by 
Mr Khrushchev at the United Nations last 
September, which the ten nations Committee are now 
discussing, have made this an urgent question. 

A distinguished liberal American economist, the 
Professor of Political Economy at Harvard, 
addresses himself to this problem as far as it affects 
his own country. 


(By permission of The New York Times) 


Ape of Communist propaganda is that 
the ‘ruling circles’ of the United States do not 
really want an end to the arms race because a 
large cutback in armaments would cause a 
depression. 

The present defence budget of $46,000 
million —- more than half of the total Federal 
budget and the equivalent of about 10 per cent 
of our gross national product — is obviously a 
factor of major importance in the economy. Can 
we prosper without it? 

Yes, I believe we can. Prosperity is not 
basically dependent on defence contracts, but a 
sudden, sharp cut in defence spending would be 
a real, if temporary, shock to the economy. 
Effective Government action would be needed to 
cushion such a shock; and, so far as I know, 
the Government is not now prepared with an 
economic programme to meet this kind of emer- 
gency. 

What does our history show about the connec- 
tion between defence spending and the level of 
economic activity? The war of 1812, the Civil 
War and World War I were followed, in each 
instance, by heavy cuts in military outlays, a 


drop of prices of 30 to 40 per cent and depres- 
sions. It is true, too, that a low rate of arms 
production accompanied the great depression of 
the Thirties, though it would be hard to argue 
any cause-and-effect relationship. 


War Prosperity 


It can be argued, however — and has been, par- 
ticularly by Republicans — that we did not really 
emerge from the great depression until World 
War II arms production began. As late as 1939, 
after six and a half years of the New Deal, unem- 
ployment was still at 9-5 million, or about 17 per 
cent of the labour force. Then came defence and 
war, and by 1944 military purchases had risen to 
$88,000 million and unemployment had fallen 
to 1,000,000. 

But, despite disarmament, this boom con- 
tinued after World War II. In 1946, purchases of 
goods and services for defence dropped by the 
spectacular figure of $57,000 million, equivalent 
to 27 per cent of our gross national product. 
From 1946 to 1950 the Federal Government 
averaged only $14,000 million yearly on pur- 
chases for national defence. Yet—to the great 
surprise of many who had predicted a post-war 
depression—the national income rose sub- 
stantially in those years. 

This success was an exception. It was, in large 
part, a result of war-time controls and shortages. 
Despite enormous Government outlays during 
the war, price inflation was held to only 25 per 
cent, precluding a large deflation afterwards. 
Controls and shortages of goods kept down 
private purchasing and a large backlog of 
demand accumulated. The release of money 
locked up during the war gave the post-war 
economy a lift to counteract the massive drop in 
Government spending. 


Brief Recession 


Then, after zooming to $50,000 million in the 
Korean war years, Government outlays for 
security dropped by $10,000 million in 1954-55 
—and this time a brief recession did develop. 
A tax cut of $7,000-$8,000 million eased the 
recession but did not prevent it. 

The question that faces us now becomes this: 
If we were to reduce drastically our outlays for 
defence, could we expect to repeat the hearten- 
ing experience of 1946-49, or would we repeat 
what appears to be the more ‘normal’ pattern of 
disarmament recession? 
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There are those who argue, on the basis of the 
post-war World II prosperity, that we can have 
prosperity with disarmament and without taking 
any special measures beyond a tax cut. The 
money saved by taxpayers, they argue, will flow 
automatically into increased consumption and 
non-defence investment, while industrial research 
continues to develop new and improved products 
to keep the economy dynamic and employment 
high. 

I do not believe it is as simple as that. For one 
thing, there were the special circumstances just 
after World War II that do not obtain today — 
the controls and shortages of the preceding years 
and the pent-up savings that created the post- 
war boom. Today, in contrast, we are in a period 
of high spending. 

Moreover, our only large tax cut since 1952 
on the whole favoured those taxed at the highest 
rates, the well-to-do and the business firms. This 
kind of tax cut would heighten the probability 
that tax savings will be hoarded, or be used dis- 
proportionately for investment and inadequately 
for consumption goods. 

A high rate of investment would increase the 
nation’s productive capacity. This is all to the 
good, for it improves our capacity to fight the 
cold war. But our private economy is faced with 
the tough problem of selling what it can produce. 

Further, we do not have a ‘given’ supply of 
labour ; each year we add close to a million new 
workers. This, plus rising productivity, means 
that in each year of the next decade our output 
should increase by $15,000 or $20,000 million 
over the year before. We must take this addi- 
tional amount of goods off the market each year 
if we are to avoid unemployment. I estimate that 
each $8,000 million of this increment which we 
fail to take off the market will mean one million 
unemployed. 


Demand Needed 


Today Government purchases for defence take 
$46,000 million off the market yearly. Should 
this buying be curtailed, then the market 
demand for goods and services would have to 
rise by an amount roughly equal to the curtail- 
ment, in addition to the annual rise of $15,000 or 
$20,000 million per year required to prevent 
unemployment. I do not believe that private 
spending will respond sufficiently or with 
enough speed to accomplish this. 

Of course, our whole $46,000 million per year 
defence programme is not going to evaporate 
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overnight. But suppose that it is to be halved — 
a reasonable goal for a genuine disarmament 
agreement. Howcan we accommodate a $23,000 
million reduction in the defence budget, plus the 
normal $15,000-$20,000 million increase in out- 
put, without severe dislocation and unemploy- 
ment? 

First, I suggest that about half of the defence 
saving, or roughly $11,000 million, be returned 
to the public as a tax cut. 

I make this suggestion largely on grounds of 
equity. A windfall of $23,000 million is avail- 
able; the taxpayer, now burdened with heavy 
payments, should receive some relief. 

Second, the remaining $12,000 million, retain- 
ed by the Treasury, should be spent directly on 
non-defence Government programmes. 

I urged this Government spending policy fos 
three reasons. First, to cushion the shock of a 
defence cutback will require prompt action; 
provided it is planned for in advance, the switch- 
over to non-defence Government spending can 
be accomplished quickly, or timed to coincide 
with the decline in defence spending. Second, a 
rise in welfare outlays by the Government is of 
primary benefit to the lower-income groups — and 
these certainly deserve to share in any benefits 
deriving from a thaw in the cold war and a re- 
duction of the arms burden. Third, there is a clear 
national need for greater welfare outlays. 


Government Underspending 


Under the pressure of cold war costs and 
budgetary stress the Government has been 
underspending for years in such vital areas as 
education, urban renewal, housing, power, pollu- 
tion, irrigation, conservation, flood control, 
navigation, forestation, airport improvement, 
highways, hospitals and health services, and 
social security. ... 


Conclusion 


If the policies outlined here are adopted we 
may confidently expect that substantial cuts in 
military outlays will not prove disastrous to the 
economy. But these policies require planning 
now, to avoid delay when the time comes. We 
should prepare tax cuts, not wait to consider 
them only in response to falling income. And the 
Government should now begin to prepare a 
broad programme of increased non-defence 
spending, in anticipation of the day when swords 
may indeed be beaten into ploughshares. 
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Surprise 
Attack and 


Disarmament 


T. C. SCHELLING' 


From The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
December, 1959 


This article, also by a member of the Harvard faculty, 
discusses the difficult concepts that are involved in 
evolving self-enforcing systems of arms control that 
are at best the necessary complement, and at worst 

the essential alternative, to progress towards 
comprehensive disarmament 


(By permission of The Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists) 


This is a shortened version of presented to 
NATO and Western Securi » held ‘at Princeton U; : early this his 


Pye HAS COVERED a variety of 
schemes, some ingenious and some senti- 
mental, for co-operation among potential 
enemies to reduce the likelihood of war or to 
reduce its scope and violence. Most proposals 
have taken as a premise that a reduction in the 
quantity and potency of weapons, particularly 
of ‘offensive’ weapons and of weapons that either 
deliberately or incidentally cause great civilian 
agony and destruction, promotes this purpose. 
Some schemes have been comprehensive ; others 
have sought to identify particular areas where 
the common interest is conspicuous, where the 
need for trust is minimal, and where a significant 
start might be made which, if successful, would 
be a first step toward more comprehensive 
disarmament. Among these less comprehensive 
schemes, measures to safeguard against surprise 
attack have, since the President’s first ‘open- 
skies’ proposal in 1955, come increasingly into 
prominence. 

The focus on surprise attack has not been 
advertized as an abandonment of interest in a 
more ambitious dismantlement of arms; rather 
it represents the philosophy of picking an area 
where success is most likely, to establish some 
tradition of successful co-operation. The search 
for safeguards against surprise attack has gener- 
ally been considered, in our government and 
elsewhere, not as an alternative to disarmament, 
but as a type of disarmament and a possible step 
toward more. 

Nevertheless, though schemes to avert surprise 
attack are associated with ‘disarmament’, they 
are an innovation. The original open-skies pro- 
posal was unorthodox in its idea that arms 
themselves are not provocative so long as they 
are clearly held in reserve — so long as their 
stance is deterrent. That proposal was novel also 
in its dramatic reminder that, important as it 
may be to keep secrets from an enemy and in 
some matters to keep him guessing about our 
plans, it can be more important to see that the 
enemy is not guessing about our intentions 
toward initiating surprise attack if in fact we are 
not planning any such attack. In the open-skies idea 
we are interested not only in assuring ourselves 
with our own eyes that he is not preparing an 
attack against us; we are interested as well in 
assuring him through his own eyes that we are 
preparing no deliberate attack against him. 

The importance of not keeping that particular 
secret has an analogue in our alleged political 
inability to attack first. As General Leslie R. 
Groves remarked two years ago, ‘If Russia 
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knows we won’t attack first, the Kremlin will 
be very much less apt to attack us. . . . Our 
reluctance to strike first is a military disad- 
vantage to us; but it is also, paradoxically, a 
factor in preventing a world conflict today.”4 
We live in an era in which a potent incentive 
on either side — perhaps the main incentive — to 
initiate total war with a surprise attack is the 
fear of being a poor second for not going first. 
‘Self Defence’ becomes peculiarly compounded 
if we have to worry about his striking us to keep 
us from striking him to keep him from striking 
us. . . . The surprise-attack problem, when 
viewed as a problem of reciprocal suspicion and 
aggravated ‘self-defence’, suggests that there are 
not only secrets we prefer not to keep but even 
military capabilities we might prefer not to have. 
Of course, it is even better if the other side 
does not have them either. So there may be 
advantages in thinking of the surprise-attack 
problem as one suitable for collaboration. 


The innovation involved in schemes to avert 
surprise attack goes deeper. It has to do with 
what is being protected by the scheme, and what 
armaments the scheme takes for granted. An 
anti-surprise-attack scheme has as its purpose 
not just to make attack more difficult but to 
reduce or to eliminate the advantage of striking first. 
It must assume that if the advantage of striking 
first can be eliminated or severely reduced, the 
incentive to strike at all will be reduced. 

It is widely accepted that the United States 
has the military power virtually to obliterate the 
USSR, and vice versa. And it is widely accepted 
that if either side struck the other’s homeland a 
major nuclear blow, the nation so hit would 
have a powerful incentive to strike back with 
equal or greater force. But if either side can 
obliterate the other, what does it matter who 
strikes first? The answer, of course, is that we 
are not particularly concerned with outliving 
the Russians by a day; we are worried about 
whether a surprise attack might have sufficient 
prospects of destroying the power to retaliate to be 
undeterred itself by the threat of retaliation. We 
must assume that any Russian attack would be 
aimed at precisely the weapons that we rely on 
for retaliation. 

There is a difference between a balance of 
terror in which either side can obliterate the 


other, and one in which both sides can do it no 
matter who strikes first. It is not the ‘balance’ — 
the sheer equality or symmetry in the situation 
— that constitutes mutual deterrence; it is the 
stability of the balance. The balance is stable 
only when neither, in striking first, can destroy 
the other’s ability to strike back. 

The difference between a stable and an un- 
stable balance is illustrated by another offensive 
weapon against which no good defence was ever 
devised.* The ‘equalizer’ of the Old West made 
it possible for either man to kill the other; it did 
not assure that doth could kill each other. The 
advantage of first shot aggravated any incentive 
to shoot. As the survivor might put it afterwards, 
‘He was about to kill me in self defence, so I had 
to kill him in self defence’. Or, ‘He, thinking I 
was about to kill him in self defence, was about 
to kill me in self defence, so I had to kill him in 
self defence’. If everyone who was shot were 
assured of living long enough to shoot back, 
there would be no advantage in jumping the gun 
and little reason to fear that the other would 
try it. 

The special significance of surprise attack thus 
lies in the possible vulnerability of retaliatory forces. 
If these forces were themselves invulnerable — if 
each side were confident that its own forces could 
survive an attack and strike back, and that the 
other side knew it — there would be no powerful 
temptation to strike first. And there would be 
less need to react quickly to what might prove 
to be a false alarm. 

Thus arrangements to discourage surprise attack 
have as their most immediate objective the safety of 
weapons rather than the safety of people. In contrast 
to other types of disarmament proposals, they 
are based on deterrence as the fundamental pro- 
tection against attack. They seek to stabilize 
mutual deterrence — to enhance the integrity of 
particular weapons. Paradoxically, it is precisely 
the weapons most potent against civilians that a 
surprise-attack scheme seeks to preserve — the 
weapons of retaliation, the weapons whose 
mission is to punish rather than to fight, to hurt 
the enemy afterwards, not to disarm him before- 
hand. A weapon that can hurt only people, and 
cannot damage the other side’s striking force, is 
profoundly defensive : it provides its possessor no 
incentive to strike first. It is the weapons that are 
designed or deployed to destroy ‘military’ targets 


*A military historian commenting on the alleged ‘historical truth 
that there has never yet been a weapon ‘ainst which man has been 
unable to devise a counter-weapon or a = ence’, reminds us that \ sated 
oe ——s of the use of hand arms with propelled missiles . 


1 The New York Times, December 29, 1957, p. 20. 
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answer has yet been found for the bullet’. 
The Absolute Weapon (New York: 1946), pp. 30-31. 
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~ to seek out the enemy’s missiles and bombers — 
that can exploit the advantage of striking first 
and consequently create a temptation to do so 
and a fear of the other’s temptation. 

This is the point at which anti-surprise-attack 
schemes differ drastically from more conven- 
tional notions of disarmament. And this is the 
point at which we begin to question whether co- 
operative measures to avert surprise attack can 
be viewed as ‘first steps’ toward comprehensive 
disarmament in the traditional sense, or are 
incompatible with it. Can measures to protect 
sac be viewed as first steps toward its dismantle- 
ment? Can we initially take co-operative 
measures to perfect and safeguard each side’s 
capacity to retaliate massively, in the interest of 
mutual deterrence, and do it as a step toward 
eliminating the threat of massive retaliation 
from a tense and troubled world? 

Or are we instead to recognize such arrange- 
ments as a practical compromise — an implicit 
acceptance of ‘mutual deterrence’ as the best 
source of military stability we are likely to find — 
and a recognition that though we may not be 
able to replace the balance of terror with any- 
thing better, there may be much that we can do 
to make that balance stable rather than unstable. 

In case the reader feels that the argument 
presented here is correct in principle but unin- 
teresting in fact because the continuous invul- 
nerability of our retaliatory forces is assured 
beyond any worry, I should like to refer him to 
Albert Wohlstetter’s cogent discussion in “The 
Delicate Balance of Terror’, Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 37, No. 2. Also in Survival Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Once we identify the surprise-attack problem 
with the vulnerability of retaliatory forces, it is 
necessary to evaluate military strength, defensive 
measures, and proposals for the inspection or 
limitation of armament, with this type of 
strategic vulnerability in mind. We do not, for 
example, assess American and Soviet strategic 
force by counting up the bombers, missiles, sub- 
marines and aircraft carriers on both sides, as 
though we wanted to see who could put on the 
most impressive peace-time parade. ‘Who is 
ahead’ in the arms race will usually be whoever 
strikes first. And if we have to plan‘on the con- 
servative assumption that the other side would 
likely strike first, two hundred bombers that the 
enemy knows are safe against his attack are 


worth more, in deterring his attack, than two 
thousand that would have only a 10 per cent 
chance of survival if the other side sneaked in 
first. 

An assessment of defensive measures also 
comes out differently if we put primary reliance 
on deterrence. Chicago cannot be hidden, buried 
in a blast-proof cavern, or kept 10 miles off the 
ground ; but concealment, dispersal, hard shelter, 
and airborne alert are meaningful defences in 
preserving a deterrent force. An active air 
defence of Chicago that has only a 50-50 chance 
of saving the city from a multi-megaton bomb 
would be a discouraging prospect, but an active 
defence that could guarantee the survival of a 
large fraction of our retaliatory forces might be 
more than enough to guarantee the enemy a 
prohibitive cost in retaliation. Similarly, a 
defence of Chicago that requires the enemy to 
triple the size of his attack may be a poor pros- 
pect; it may mean only that he invests in a 
larger initial attack. But a defence of our retalia- 
tory force that requires the enemy to triple the 
size of his initial attack may substantially in- 
crease the enemy’s problem of secrecy and co- 
ordination, and appreciably change his likelihood 
of successfully precluding retaliation through the 
advantage of surprise. 

The same kind of calculation is pertinent to 
an evaluation of arms limitations. If we look 
just at the problem of a Russian attack on 
American cities, it may seem immaterial to the 
enemy whether he shoots his 1cBm’s from close 
up or afar; accuracy may not make much differ- 
ence with a multimegaton bomb fired at metro- 
politan areas. But if instead he is trying to 
destroy a missile or bomber that has been shel- 
tered deep underground with reinforced con- 
crete, accuracy is no longer superfluous. An 
average aiming error of two or three miles may 
be nothing in shooting a large metropolitan 
area; but in an attempt to knock out a hard- 
sheltered retaliatory weapon it may require a 
dozen missiles to get a direct enough hit. Thus 
zonal limitations on the placement of 1cBM’s might 
seem an ineffectual form of disarmament in the 
conventional sense ; but in stabilizing deterrence 
— in reducing the vulnerability of each side’s 
retaliatory forces to the other’s initial attack — 
the separation of each side’s missile sites from the 
other’s, by reducing accuracy (and payload, and 
increasing flight time), might make a significant 
difference. (For unsheltered planes or missiles, 
of course, the city-target analogy is unfor- 
tunately pertinent.) 
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On some questions, emphasis on the surprise- 
attack problem may lead to a downright reversal 
of the answer that one would get from more 
traditional ‘disarmament’ considerations. Con- 
sider the case of a limitation on the number of 
missiles that might be allowed to both sides. 
Suppose we had decided, from a consideration 
of population targets and enemy incentives, that 
we would need a minimum of 100 missiles left 
over after his first counter-missile strike in order 
to carry out an adequately punitive retaliatory 
strike — i.e., that a minimum of 100 missiles is 
what we should have to be capable, in the 
enemy’s eyes, of having left over in order to 
deter him from striking. (This round number is 
picked for numerical convenience, not as a sug- 
gestion of the correct magnitude. The letter, 
x, would do as well.) For illustration suppose his 
accuracies and reliabilities are such that one of 
his missiles has a 50-50 chance of knocking out 
one of ours. Then if we have 200, he needs to 
knock out just over half; at 50 per cent overall 
reliability he needs to prepare just over 200 to 
cut our residual supply to less than 100. But if 
we had 400, he’d need to knock out three- 
quarters of ours; at a 50 per cent discount rate 
for misses and failures he’d need to fire more 
than twice 400, i.e., more than 800. If we had 
800, he’d have to knock out seven-eighths of 
ours, and to do it with 50 per cent reliability 
he’d need over three times that number, or more 
than 2,400. And so on. The larger the initial 
number on the ‘defending’ side, the larger the 
multiple required by the attacker in order to 
reduce the victim’s residual supply to below 
some ‘safe’ number. 

From this point of view, a limitation on the 
number of missiles would appear to be more 
stabilizing, the larger the number permitted. This 
would be so for two reasons. First, the larger the 
number on both sides, the greater is the absolute 
number of missiles expected to be left over for 
retaliation in the event that either side should 
strike first, and therefore the greater is the 
deterrence to an attempted first strike. Second, 
the larger the number of missiles on both sides, 
the greater must be the absolute and propor- 
tionate increase in missiles that either side would 
have to achieve in order to be capable of assur- 
ing, with any specified probability, that the 
other’s left-over missiles would be less than some 
specified number after being attacked. Thus if 
one side were to cheat and conceal extra missiles, 
or to break the engagement and race to achieve 
a dominant number, the required achievement 


is more than proportionately enhanced by any 
increase in the starting figures on both sides. In 
fact, if the numbers to begin with are high 
enough to strain the budgetary capacities of the 
two enemies, and within these budgetary capa- 
cities the number of missiles is high, stability 
might be imposed by the economic limitation on 
what either side could do relative to what it 
would have to do to achieve mastery. 

Here is a case, then, in which an ‘arms race’ 
does not necessarily lead to a more and more 
unstable situation. For anything like equal 
numbers on both sides, the likelihood of success- 
fully wiping out the other side’s missiles becomes 
less and less as the missiles on both sides increase. 
And the folerance of the system increases too. For 
small numbers on both sides, a ratio of 2 or 3 to 1 
may provide dominance to the larger side, a 
chance of striking first and leaving the other side 
a small absolute number for striking back. But if 
the initial numbers on both sides are higher, it 
may take a ratio of 5 or 10 to 1 rather than 2 or 3 
to 1 to have a good chance of striking with im- 
punity; neither side needs to panic if it falls a 
little behind, and neither can have any great 
hope that it could draw far enough ahead to 
dominate the other. 

This greatly simplified view of a ‘missile duel’ 
is much too specialized to be a strong argument 
for arms races rather than disarmament. But it 
does demonstrate that within the logic of stable 
deterrence, and of schemes for the prevention of 
surprise attack, the question of more versus 
fewer weapons has to be analyzed on its merits 
in individual cases. It is not a foregone con- 
clusion that disarmament in the literal sense is 
the direction that leads to stability. 

Once we have pressed the argument this far, 
we may as well carry it all the way. If our prob- 
lem is to guarantee to an enemy that we have 
the capacity to strike a punitive blow after being 
struck ourselves—and to assure him that we 
know that he knows it so that we are under no 
temptation to doubt the potency of our own 
deterrence and strike first - we should find virtue 
in technological discoveries that enhance the 
anti-population potency of our retaliatory 
weapons. If it is logical to take measures to 
guarantee that a larger proportion of our 
retaliatory forces could survive a first strike on 
them, the same logic should make us welcome 
an increase in the potency of those that do 
survive. As Bernard Brodie has said, ‘When, 
however, we consider the special requirements 
of deterrence, with its emphasis on the punitive 
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aspects of retaliation, we may find a need even 
for super-dirty bombs. Since the emphasis must 
be on making certain that the enemy will fear 
even the smallest number of bombs that might 
be sent in retaliation, one wants these bombs to 
be, and thus to appear before the event, as 
horrendous as possible.’ And the stability of 
deterrence may be enhanced if he knows that 
we know that he has them too. 

The novelty of this reasoning disappears as 
soon as we recognize that the ‘balance of terror’, 
if it is stable, is simply a massive and modern 
version of an ancient institution: the exchange 
of hostages. In older times, one committed one- 
self to a promise by delivering one’s hostages 
physically into the hands of one’s distrustful 
‘partner’; today’s military technology makes it 
possible to have the lives of a potential enemy’s 
women and children within one’s grasp while he 
keeps those women and children thousands of 
miles away. As long as each side has the manifest 
power to destroy a nation and its population in 
response to an attack by the other, the ‘balance 
of terror’ — if it is stable —- amounts to a tacit 
understanding backed by a total exchange of all 
conceivable hostages. We may not, of course, 
want to exchange quite that many hostages in 
support of an understanding with this particular 
enemy. But in a lawless world that provides no 
recourse to damage suits for breach of contract, 
hostages may be the only device by which 
mutually distrustful and antagonistic partners 


can strike a bargain. 


This line of reasoning is not simply an enormous 
rationalization for an arms race. It does indeed 
suggest that ‘disarmament’ in the literal sense, 
aimed indiscriminately at weapons of all kinds — 
or even selectively aimed at the most horrifying 
weapons of mass destruction — could produce 
instability rather than stability, and might have 
to be completely successful in order not to be 
disastrous. Nevertheless, there are important 
areas of arms limitations that are not only com- 
patible with the foregoing analysis but suggested 
by it. One that has received little attention is 
that of arrangements to cope with crises and 
emergencies that threaten to explode into unin- 
tended general war. 


* Bernard Brodie, Strategy in the Missile Age, Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1959, p 295. 


There are two quite distinct criteria for judg- 
ing the efficacy of an inspection system, or for 
designing the system itself. One is how well the 
system gets at the truth in spite of the subject’s 
best efforts to conceal it; the other is how well 
it helps the subject to display the truth when it is 
in his interest to do so. The difference is like that 
between a scheme for discovering the guilty and 
a scheme for permitting the innocent to establish 
innocence. Roughly speaking, one system arrives 
at a presumption of innocence in a negative way, 
by an absence of positive evidence to the con- 
trary; the other scheme relies on positive 
evidence, and is pertinent to the particular 
situations in which the subject’s own interest is 
in letting the truth be known. 

The difference between these two situations is 
pertinent to the distinction between a scheme to 
minimize the fear of premeditated surprise attack 
and a scheme to minimize the fear of inad- 
vertent, or ‘accidental’, or unintended war — the 
war that results from a false alarm, or from a 
mistaken evaluation of the other’s response to a 
false alarm, or to a wrong interpretation of a 
mechanical accident, or to the catalytic mischief 
of a third party interested in promoting war, or 
to a situation in which the apprehension by each 
side that the other may be about to pre-empt 
explodes by feedback into a war by mutual 
panic. In the one case, that of a planned, 
deliberate, surprise attack, the aggressor has 
every reason to disguise the truth. But in the case 
of ‘inadvertent war’, both sides have a strong 
interest in conveying the truth if the truth can 
in fact be conveyed in a believable way in time 
to prevent the other side’s mistaken decision. 


Misapprehension of Attack 


Consider this question: how would we prove to 
the Soviet Union that we were not engaged in 
a surprise attack, when in fact we were not but 
they thought we might be? How might they 
prove to us that they were not initiating a sur- 
prise attack, if in fact they were not but they 
know that we were afraid they might be? 
Evidently it is not enough just to tell the truth 
in order to convey the truth convincingly. There 
may indeed be some situations in which sheer 
verbal contact is enough to allay each side’s 
suspicions ; if the Russians — just to take a wild 
example — suffered an accidental nuclear ex- 
plosion on one of their own bases, it might be 
helpful to both sides if they could simply reassure 
us quickly that they knew it was an explosion, 
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that they were not interpreting it as a harbinger 
of an attack by us, etc. But in most of the cases 
that one can imagine, it is insufficient simply to 
assert that one is not initiating a strike or that 
one is not in a menacing posture. There has to 
be some way of authenticating certain facts, the 
facts presumably involving the disposition of 
forces. We would have to prove not only that we 
were not intending to exploit our position, but 
that our actual position was one that could not 
be exploited to doublecross the enemy if he 
should take us at our word and restrain his own 
forces. 


Misapprehension during Limited War 


Especially in the course of a limited war one side 
or the other may take an action that might be 
misinterpreted as a strategic strike. Suppose we, 
for example, used the kinds of aircraft that would 
alternatively be used in a strike against Russian 
bases, and flew them in directions that might be 
interpreted as aimed at the Soviet Union itself — 
as might be the case if they were flying from 
North African bases or the Mediterranean fleet 
to countries near the southern border of the 
Soviet Union. Alternatively, suppose that Soviet 
aircraft flew a limited-war mission that could be 
interpreted, on the basis of the momentary 
evidence we might get, as a strike at all of our 
overseas bases and carriers, but that was actually 
a limited strike and not part of a general effort 
to destroy United States retaliatory power. 

The question arises whether there are any 
means by which to reduce the likelihood of mis- 
interpretation in this case, where misinterpreta- 
tion might lead one side either to take off in 
anticipated retaliation, to pre-empt as quickly as 
it could, or to get into a super-alert status that 
had a high proclivity toward false alarm. One 
might wish to bend over backwards to demon- 
strate that complementary actions — actions 
involving other forces in other parts of the world, 
that would almost certainly take place if this 
were an all-out counter-force strike — were in 
fact not being taken. 


Reciprocal Misapprehension 


Consider another case that was once described 
by Gromyko at a press conference last April and 
has been adverted to frequently by the Russians 
ever since. 
‘After all, meteors and electronic inter- 
ference are reflected on Soviet radar screens, 
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too. If in such cases Soviet aircraft, loaded 
with atomic and hydrogen bombs, were to 
proceed in the direction of the United States 
and its bases in other states, the air fleets of 
both sides, having noticed each other some- 
where over the Arctic region, under such 
circumstances would draw the natural con- 
clusion that a real attack by the enemy was 
taking place, and mankind would find itself 
involved in the whirlpool of atomic war.’ 

Assuming for the moment that the kind of 
situation described might conceivably arise, 
how might the interacting misapprehensions of 
both sides be slowed down and reversed? If 
there were some way of reversing motion on 
both sides, in a properly phased and authen- 
ticated way, a kind of balanced withdrawal by 
mutual consent might be possible. 

The bargaining environment is not propitious. 
At best there would be a few hours in which to 
conduct the negotiations, and at worst no time 
at all. The requirements for a successful out- 
come can analytically be divided into two parts. 
First there has to be discovered some ‘solution’ — 
some pattern of action that reverses the trend 
toward mutual attack, and that constitutes a 
dynamically stable withdrawal to a less menac- 
ing alert status, one that yields neither side a 
dangerous advantage in the process, and that is 
within the physical capabilities of the forces con- 
cerned. The second requirement is that compli- 
ance somehow be observable, verifiable, and 
provable. We cannot carry out our part of the 
bargain unless we have trustworthy means for 
monitoring the other side’s compliance, and the 
same is true for them.. Conceivably we would 
have an interest in cheating, but it is overwhelm- 
ingly more likely that we should wish in these 
circumstances for a cheat-proof monitoring 
system that we could submit to, so that if we did 
comply with our part of the bargain the other 
side would have no doubt about it. The problem 
is essentially one of contract enforcement. And 
the motivation in this case, for each side, is to 
convey the truth as best he can if in fact he 
complies with the plan. 

This example not only makes clear the need 
for some prior arrangement for observation and 
verification, in view of the very short time avail- 
able for bringing inspectors to the scene; it also 
demonstrates how important it is to have thought 
ahead of time about what kind of proposal to 
make, and to have designed one’s own operating 
procedures in a way that could take advantage 
of any means we might have for deliberately 
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giving the enemy true information in the event 
it becomes desperately necessary to do so. 

This case illustrates the difference between the 
two criteria for an inspection system mentioned 
above. It might be impossible to design radar 
and other devices that would always catch the 
enemy — and by which he could always catch us 
— in an attempt at sneak attack; it is quite 
another question how to design a surveillance 
system so that if we both wished to invite volun- 
tary surveillance we could submit in a convinc- 
ing way. In one case we are, in effect, evading his 
surveillance as best we can. In the other we may 
deliberately parade in front of him, or submit to 
other means of long-distance recognition, as long 
as he does the same for us (and so long as the 
scheme does not negate its own purpose by pro- 
viding targeting information that would induce 
attack). 


Longer-term Surveillance 


The difference between these crises and emer- 
gencies and the longer-term problem of policing 
arms limitations or inspecting against pre- 
meditated attack, is in the kind of evidence that 
is required and in the motivation to provide it. 
The more leisurely process of inspecting an arms 
agreement is generally viewed as depending 
mainly on negative evidence, i.e., the absence of 
evidence. One reduces the probability of miss- 
ing such evidence by enlarging and intensifying 
the system; and one supposes that the problem 
of evasion is made difficult by the fact that 
successful evasion may require keeping particular 
activities hidden from view over a long period of 
time. But in a crisis one requires more certain 
evidence; one does not have time to get leads 
and follow them up; there is no time to try the 
system out and enlarge it or intensify it if it does 
not work. Consequently, a crisis agreement 
would have to rely on positive evidence — not the 
absence of evidence that the other side is cheat- 
ing, but positive evidence that one is not cheat- 
ing. Instead of looking for evidence about what 
the other party is not doing, one demands 


evidence that shows what he is doing. And the 
reason why such evidence might be forthcoming 
in a crisis is that the motive to provide it — the 
greater urgency of reaching an understanding or 
an agreement that depends on it — may be 
enhanced in such an emergency. 


Overbuilding the System 


For the purpose of being at least somewhat pre- 
pared for crises and unforeseen situations, there 
is a good argument for instituting some flexible 
stand-by arrangement for communicating with 
potential enemies and inspecting each other. In 
particular there is a good argument for over- 
building an inspection system relative to any 
use that has been agreed on. Having stand-by 
capacity to enlarge or intensify the system, or 
augment it with additional facilities and in- 
spectors, may have a good deal to do with the 
usefulness of the system in time of crisis. To put 
the point differently, we should not judge the 
reliability and usefulness of a system solely in 
terms of the motivations of the participants 
during ‘normal’ operations ; we should recognize 
that occasions may arise when there is a power- 
ful motive for crash negotiations on arms limita- 
tions, at least momentary limitations, with no 
time available for setting up observation and 
communication systems ad hoc. 

To be specific: in the event there should be 
established an inspection system to monitor an 
agreement to suspend nuclear tests, we should 
consider carefully how both sides might take 
advantage of the inspectors and their facilities 
in the event of an acute military crisis. The 
mobility of the inspectors, their location, their 
communication facilities, their technical train- 
ing and surveillance equipment, their trust- 
worthiness, and their numbers, should be 
evaluated and designed not just with nuclear- 
test detection in mind, but with some view to 
their serving a desperately critical need for a 
means of inspection, verification, and com- 
munication, in a crisis that threatens both us 
and the Russians with inadvertent war. 
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Disarmament 
or the 
Balance of 
Terror? 


ARTHUR LEE BURNS 
From World Politics, October, 1959 


| tose OF THESE four books? either advocates 
or presupposes the desirability of reducing 
armaments in quantity and of restricting their 
qualitative development. Russell argues that a 
change of attitude and settlement of issues would 
be a precondition for effective disarmament. 
Noel-Baker denies this, contending that the arms 
race constitutes an independent though con- 
tributory cause of war. Tom Slick’s ambitious 
Plan is in essence a scheme for disarmament, 
through five annual steps, down to a low level of 
conventional forces (including international 
forces) with a small ‘sealed-off’ store of nuclear 
weapons maintained under United Nations 
control. The Melman book stands apart from 
the rest, being a technical study of certain 
difficult subsidiary problems which would arise 
in the course of almost any present-day approach 
to arms control. 

None of these writers seems to have been 
motivated, in his advocacy of disarmament, by 
the scruples of total pacifism. The three first- 
mentioned simply maintain that the security of 
the whole world and of the nations in it would 
be greatly increased by a drastic reduction of 


*Seymour Mel ed., Inspection for Disarmament, (New York; 
= University Press, 1958; London, Oxford University Press, 
1958). 

Mesh Daher, The Arms Race; A Programme World Disarma- 
ment, (New York; Oceana Publications, 1958; ; Stevens, 
Atlantic Books, 1958). 

Bertrand Russell, Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare, (New York; 
Simon & Shuster, 1959; London; Allen & Unwin, 1959). 

Tom Slick, Permanent Peace: A Check and Balance Plan, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hill, Inc,, 1958), 
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In this article one of the foremost students of 
strategy and international security in Australia 
examines the problems of disarmament in relation 
to four important books that have been published 
in the last two years 


(By permission of World Politics) 


armaments. Nor do they recommend world 
government, though all four agree that the 
measures of inspection and control required for 
effective disarmament would curtail national 
sovereignties. Slick, Noel-Baker, and Russell are 
thus obliged to show not only that their proposals 
are politically feasible, but also that they are 
militarily sound — i.e., each must demonstrate 
that if arms were to be reduced to the levels and 
in the manner that he recommends, the security 
of the disarming Powers would be in some 
measure increased. The latter proposition will 
be challenged by believers in the policy of 
establishing mutual deterrence. 

Not all schemes of disarmament are open to 
such a challenge. Thoroughgoing ethical or 
religious pacifism is not, since it incorporates no 
military policy. Neither is the more restricted 
‘nuclear abnegation’ — i.e., the moral conviction 
that, whereas conventional and predominantly 
counterforce armaments are permissible, nuclear 
weapons (and probably also most biologicals), 
being designed in large measure to hold as 
hostages the populations of potential enemies, so 
clearly violate the rules of just war that nations 
which cannot resist effectively with traditional 
counterforce weapons ought to submit to nuclear 
conquest rather than themselves acquire, let 
alone use, nuclear weapons. ? 


* Certain Catholics and Protestants construe the imperatives of their 

faith in some such way as this. George F. Kennan states a similar 

ition in “Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience’, Atlantic Monthly, 
May, 1959). Reprinted in Survival, (July-August, 1959). 
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Nuclear abnegation would seem to be politically 
feasible in a way that thoroughgoing pacifism 
probably is not. Its military implementation 
would at least avoid irrationality by clearly 
defining the limit at which resistance should 
cease. But by that very fact it differs categorically 
from the systems under review, each of which 
claims to provide as much security as is obtain- 
able in the present era. Those too involve moral 
valuations, though implicitly ; but they also com- 
pete, as the abnegatory position does not, with 
other schemes for maximum security, notably 
the several deterrent policies. 

Noel-Baker’s view of the arms race, moreover, 
stands in conflict with that which follows from 
deterrent doctrine. He argues along generally 
accepted lines, implying that either both sides 
must continue to increase armaments or a war 
must result or an agreement to disarm must sub- 
stantially reduce armaments. He does not con- 
sider the deterrent hypothesis — that the arms 
race, given weapon-systems of a certain type 
and capacity, sometimes ceases of itself, each 
side acquiring and maintaining just that quan- 
tity of armaments which would enable it to 
retaliate after a ‘first strike’ by the other, since 
no possible further increase would put it in a 
position to launch a successful first strike itself.* 
Less than these quantities, according to deterrent 
doctrine, could positively endanger peace, giving 
one or both sides a military motive for launching 
surprise attack. If both adhered to deterrent 
doctrine, they would be apt, presumably, to 
engage in a benign arms race until each had 
forces in quantity that it believed would deter 
the other. Objective determinants for such a 
quantity could in principle be found —e.g., there 
are physical as well as narrower limits to the 
numbers of bombs, of bomb-vehicles, of bases, 
etc, that any particular nation can produce and 
maintain within a given time; the probability of 
eliminating a base by attack with a single bomb 
is in most cases significantly less than unity ; and 
so on. The characteristic deterrent weapon- 
system is imagined to determine, as adequate for 
deterrence, a quantitative level well below the 
upper limits of physical and economic resources 
of the defending country. Beyond the level of 


deterrent 
explicitly. See, e.g., 


ition is usually stated less laboriously and 
. L. Goodwin, Britain and the United Nations, (New 
York and London, 1957), ‘. . . the growing belief . . . that mutual 
possession of the ‘Great Deterrent’ may usher in a ‘Pax Atomica’ has 
now cast some doubt on the desirability as well as the feasibility of 
atomic disarmament . . .”: and Hedley Bull, ‘Disarmament and the 
International System’, Australian Journal of Politics and History, (May 
1959). ‘The position is most clearly spelled out in Thomas C. Schelling’s 
‘Surprise Attack and Disarmament’, see ival, this issue. 


‘deterrent adequacy’, no increase of strategic 
forces can be supposed to add anything to the 
defender’s security. In theory, therefore, the 
level of strategic nuclear armaments should 
settle within a small range, below which danger 
of war or coercion and above which redundant 
expenditure should be expected. Deterrent 
theory can thus become a variety of laissez-faire 
social doctrine, and may be used in order to 
contest ex hypothesi the need for arms control in 
any form. Even in more modestly stated versions, 
such as Schelling’s, rearming is as likely to be 
entailed by arms control as is disarming. 

Recondite though this may appear, it is all 
contained in the notion of a ‘balance of terror’ 
or ‘nuclear deterrence’. But the implication is 
not always recognized, especially not by those 
who advocate gradual disarmament. The latter 
is not merely an alternative policy to the balance 
of terror: it presupposes a completely different 
state of military art. Gradual disarmament—of 
the kind that Tom Slick recommends, albeit 
with great caution, in his Plan —- makes sense 
only if the dominant weapons are such that, for 
all possible ratios of arms between any two 
possible opponents, the larger force is always the 
likelier to win should it attack (e.g., the state of 
affairs modelled by Lanchester’s Square Law), 
In that kind of situation, the danger of war arises 
less from any momentary disparity of forces as 
such (except when the disparity is large and is 
recognized to exist only by the stronger party) 
than from either or both sides’ reflecting that, 
since national resources are limited, a momentary 
advantage in size of forces may afford the last 
opportunity for fighting on favourable terms, 
Reflections on those lines tend to produce the 
classic accelerating arms race, which feeds back 
to and reinforces these reflections. To make 
agreed and graduated arms-cuts is then the best 
and perhaps the only way of stopping the feed- 
back since, provided forces are believed by both 
sides to be equal at every stage, no absolute 
level agreed upon will be more provocative of 
war than any other — except that very low levels 
of equal forces are likely to be safer than any 
high level. Considered formally, the military 
picture is here one of instability, with at best just 
one possible point of unstable equilibrium? -— 
i.e., when both forces are close to zero. 


* Throughout this review a ‘point of equilibrium’, stable or unstable, 
in an arms race means a point at which no party has any incentive to 
increase or decrease its forces. An ‘explosive’ area is one in which one or 
more parties have a motive for king war i diately. Points 
unstable equilibrium are non-explosive points in the lower ranges of a 
generally explosive area. Points of stable equilibrium_occur in non- 

losive areas, and ratios of forces ter than those at points of 
le equilibrium fall in areas. 
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When, in contrast, the state of military art 
allows of a balance of terror, at least one point 
of stable equilibrium must exist ex hypothesi, with 
areas of war-danger below it, and of redundancy 
of forces above. (Slick, who discusses the claims 
of ‘mutual terror’ on pp 27-29, nevertheless 
holds that ‘there is no guarantee that the 
weapons of terror will continue to be held in 
more or less balanced quantities. . . .” But 
though there is indeed no ‘guarantee’, there is 
a case of sorts for automatic balance.) Here, 
therefore, continuously graduated disarmament 
would involve moving step by step ever deeper 
into dangerous regions. This kind of situation is 
thus radically different from those that call for 
gradual and ad hoc reduction of arms. 


The foregoing, however, should be qualified in 
three important ways. As between two rival 
Powers, the ratio of forces, given a dominant 
terror weapon and an appropriate geographic 
context, may be in stable equilibrium at more 
than just one point — depending upon the 
geography and the nature of the weapon- 
system. For example, forces may be in equili- 
brium when there are on both sides very large 
numbers of bases or rocket-sites imperfectly 
protected, and also when there are quite small 
numbers all within a reasonably effective air- 
defence and warning net, while between those 
two levels of forces the situations would be more 
or less explosive. (A necessary condition for 
having two such points would be, of course, the 
physical impossibility of one’s own side making a 
secret and decisive increase.) In particular, it 
will be always worth examining whether total 
nuclear disarmament, or total elimination of 
bomb-deliverers (a policy strongly supported by 
Noel-Baker, pp 376-80 and 420-22), or both, 
would not produce stable equilibrium. Near- 
zero ratios of armament have special formal 
properties that we shall refer to again. 
Another important opportunity for graduated, 
though not continuously graduated, nuclear 
disarmament might be provided by the creation 
of a third and truly independent nuclear force, 
whether in the hands of a third grouping of 
Powers, or in those of some international organi- 
zation. (Tom Slick recommends an international 
force as an essential element in his Plan, and 
Noel-Baker also considers it practicable.) The 
introduction of a third force could of course 
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either lower or raise the position of stable 
equilibrium or balance of terror as between two 
forces — if each of the two thinks that there is a 
decided possibility of the third’s being brought 
into an offensive alliance against it, each will 
require more nuclear forces than it did when 
there was only one other possible opponent ; but 
if each is convinced, for political or military 
reasons, that an effective agreement between the 
others to strike first is not feasible, it may be 
content with smaller forces (e.g., fewer bases) 
than before, since it will argue that an attack 
against it by only one of the others would leave 
the attacker itself highly vulnerable to attack 
by the third. The second line of reasoning would 
presumably be the more plausible if the third 
force were international. 

The third opportunity for graduated reduction 
of terror weapons may be provided by weapons- 
technology itself. If retaliatory forces could be 
made highly invulnerable, fewer of them than of 
the more vulnerable kind would be needed to 
guarantee a capacity for striking back. Unfor- 
tunately, calculations of cost apparently tend to 
work in the other direction: invulnerability 
seems likely to grow more expensive, and 
thermonuclear explosives much less. The typical 
nation will presumably wish to retain a greater 


capacity to strike first, its second-strike capacity 


remaining the same, and will therefore not wish 
to trade quantity of explosives for vulnerability 
of bases. On the other hand, a formal agreement 
to do so might be possible, provided an adequate 
system of inspection and nuclear accounting 
were available. The Melman study is imme- 
diately relevant to this type of disarmament. 

Much is implied by our three qualifications of 
the deterrent theorists’ case against disarma- 
ment. What immediately concerns us is that the 
deterrent case does not follow from the sheer 
existence of thermonuclear weapons and long- 
range rockets. Circumstances may allow more 
than one point of balance of forces, and, of 
these, one may be attainable by an almost 
total reduction of weapons. We cannot say, 
before examining them, just what the circum- 
stances will allow. The possibility of disarma- 
ment therefore remains a quite technical military 
question. 

But, as we have seen, it is not only a military 
question. In considering the possibilities of a 
third and especially an international force, and 
in adverting to problems of inspection, one has 
to recognize that disarmament is also a political 
matter and a most critical one, touching as it 
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does the quick of every nation’s interests, 
security, and relationships of power with others. 
The peculiar intractability of arms-control prob- 
lems — recognized, though without despair, by 
Noel-Baker as an old hand in the field — has 
much to do with this need to resolve simul- 
taneously the technical-military and the political 
problems. 

The military aspect has independent 
characteristics that forbid statesmen, having 
agreed on a general plan, merely to hand over 
the details, about levels and types of force, to the 
‘technical experts’. Conversely, as has been 
demonstrated in the recent negotiations over a 
ban on nuclear testing, the most expertly devised 
scheme in this dangerous area poses the political 
problem, but cannot finally settle it. 

In passing, we may notice (as do all the works 
under review) that inspection for arms control 
would make inroads upon the sovereignty of 
states as deeply as and more immediately than 
the actual reduction of armed force. The power 
to require secrecy has always been among the 
chief of sovereign powers—as witness the sum- 
mary treatment of native and foreign spies. The 
century’s changes in the nature of war have 
made secrecy more urgent in practice. Totali- 
tarian societies have carried the trend to its 
extreme—privacy is suspect per se, and the 
maintenance of its own secrecy is literally of the 
essence of the totalitarian state. This bears upon 
the hope, which is at least in the background of 
Slick’s, Russell’s, and Noel-Baker’s books, that 
participation in disarmament, or even in a ban 
upon nuclear tests, would soften the acerbities of 
Soviet totalitarianism. Their hope, in a sense, 
does not go far enough; for should the USSR 
and, even more, Communist China come to 
allow inspection, they will be demonstrating and 
not merely promising liberalization. 


At this point, let it be said why Russell’s lumi- 
nously written little book is in places irritating. 
Though he brings out very clearly the effects of 
ideological conflict in intensifying the struggle 
for power between nations, he will suggest that 
only a little clear thinking is required for their 
removal, and is lacking: ‘It is profoundly unfor- 
tunate that the danger of nuclear warfare is 
regarded nationally rather than humanly. The 
East fears Western armaments; the West fears 
those of the East. In fact, the armaments of East 


and West alike threaten West and East equally. 
This is obvious to anyone who has time to 
consider the matter and who is not obsessed by 
the nationalist ambitions of Foreign Offices. If 
it were apprehended by the statesmen of East 
and West alike, the differences at present divid- 
ing the two blocs would soon be found no more 
intractable than those that divided Britain and 
Russia before 1907’ (pp 57-58). 

One may disagree with Russell here in a 
number of different ways. That nuclear weapons 
threaten East and West alike seems to be ‘appre- 
hended’ by the statesmen of both blocs, whether 
obsessed by nationalist ambitions or not. The 
‘apprehensions’ may be in fact incorrect, at least 
as far as concerns the immediate future, if 
development of missiles has put one or both sides 
in a position to strike first with impunity. Correct 
or no, these apprehensions have not made tract- 
able the ideological differences between East and 
West. Rather have the ideologies provided con- 
flicting frameworks for interpretation of the sup- 
posedly common nuclear threat. Furthermore, 
ideological differences must have quickened the 
nuclear arms race more than would mere 
diversity of interests and national ambitions. But 
what produces irritation with Russell’s book is 
less the issue of fact, about which he may be 
right, than his belief, suggested above and in 
other passages, and characteristic also of the 
‘expert’ or scientific point of view, that the 
political dilemmas of the nuclear age arise from 
nothing but ignorance, folly, and stupidity. 

This impatience with politics, and not the 
alleged idealism and inconsistency from which, 
in two appendices, he thoroughly exculpates 
himself, tends to vitiate his analysis. His opinion 
(pp 86-87) — a matter of ‘ideal wisdom’ but 
‘certain’ not to be implemented in practice — that 
‘it would be better to yield than to indulge in 
nuclear war’ is quite consistent with his recom- 
mendation of ten years ago, when he thought 
that ‘... at that time. . . it would be worthwhile 
to bring pressure to bear upon Russia, and even, 
if necessary, to go so far as to threaten war on 
the sole issue of the internationalization, of 
atomic weapons. My aim, then as now, was 
to prevent a war in which both sides possessed 
the power of producing world-wide disaster’ 
(pp 89-90). It is evident that Russell — like the. 
deterrent theorists in this respect — holds the 
problem of arms control to be among the many 
which require complete restatement because of 
the advent of nuclear and thermonuclear 
weapons. 
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Noel-Baker is not of that persuasion. He 
maintains that the between-wars negotiations 
for disarmament produced schemes and methods 
suitable, though after much modification and 
addition, for application in the nuclear era. He 
also argues, not implausibly, that the schemes 
would have been effective in preventing war, 
and lacked only ‘. . . a political decision by the 
leading governments, and most of all by Britain, 
that on terms that were fair and equitable to all, 
they would disarm. It was the failure to make 
that decision in time that brought Hitler to 
power...’ (p 8). He presents the case circum- 
stantially, and with the authority of experience. 
Indeed, his is one of those occasional works, 
having the air of a long pamphlet, which never- 
theless the students of this subject will wish to 
keep by them because of its store of information, 
analysis, and constructive ideas. 

Whether he finally convinces will depend 
upon whether one agrees that ‘. . . the problems 
of conventional disarmament are identical with 
the problems faced by Ministers and experts 
between the Wars...’ (p xii; italics added). 
This is a proposition that might well be true if 
nuclear weapons were to be truly eliminated. 
Otherwise, the questions of conventional dis- 
armament, as of the use of conventional military 
force, are likely to be changed by the mere 
compresence of nuclear forces. Consider, for 
example, the prospects of conventional sea- 
borne invasion (or reinforcement) when the 
defender has three or four atom bombs. 

Noel-Baker’s proposals for conventional dis- 
armament therefore imply nuclear disarmament 
to zero or near-zero levels, and should be taken 
as a whole. To make possible an all-round agree- 
ment on total nuclear disarmament, he advo- 
cates, as supplements to the inspection-system 
commonly proposed by Westerners, a machinery 
for sanctions; a standing commission of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to study 
inspection and control; internationalization of 
scientific and technological research; rewards 
for information, and protection of informers; 
abolition of military means of delivering nuclear 
weapons, and tight controls on alternative 
means; ‘robust’ conventional and _ biological 
disarmament; and an ‘international stock of 
nuclear weapons’ (pp 298-318). 

The rationale of this last recommendation for 
an international nuclear stockpile resides in the 
possibility that ‘. . . an intending aggressor 
might be able to retain some stock of 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent — say a quarter — of the nuclear 
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weapons he possessed when the disarmament 
treaty came into force’ (p 305). Noel-Baker 
therefore recommends an international stock of 
40 per cent of the strongest nuclear power’s 
nuclear armaments. (Tom Slick makes a simi- 
larly argued proposal.) Some such arrangement 
does appear necessary so long as evasion of 
nuclear disarmament remains a possibility. 


Professor Melman and his collaborators do not 
dispute the likelihood of evasion: ‘It is alto- 
gether possible that, as indicated by Evasion 
Team B, clandestine arms systems can be fully 
emplaced during a period of phasing-in of 
disarmament agreements’ (p 54). (Clandestine 
arms production after introduction of inspection 
is agreed to be much more difficult.) But Evasion 
Team B, instead of coming out in favour of an 
international force, asks: ‘Why not accept the 
fact that the inventory of existing stocks cannot 
be checked, and that mutual destruction capa- 
bilities — sometimes called mutual deterrence 
capabilities — will continue to exist in the United 
States and the USSR, no matter what agree- 
ment is signed? Why make it necessary for either 
country to evade the agreement to keep such a 
retaliatory power (as cannot be prevented in 
any case)? Instead, sanction its existence’ 
(p 280). 

Sanctioning of a bipolar deterrent system 
would no doubt avoid many of the difficulties 
involved in establishing an international nuclear 
force — obvious difficulties of location and 
strategy hardly touched on by any of the writers 
under review, and currently inviting a major 
technical study. It is also assumed by advocates 
of bipolar deterrence that the nth-country prob- 
lem would be solved and that the balance of 
terror would be most stable under a tight bipolar 
arrangement.! Advocacy of the latter, however, 
frequently takes too much for granted the con- 
tinuing compliance of other nations with the 
bloc-leaders’ disposing of world affairs. The 
non-leaders may be more willing to accept 
general disarmament given a third and inter- 
national force than given the present kind of 
dichotomy. 

The principal reason for accepting bipolar 


* These assumptions seem generally to be held in the United Ki 
dom, the United States, and the USSR. Gone th uestioned in 
Nuclear Club, Policy 
tudies, Princeton 


it writer’s Power Politics and the 
emorandum No. 20, Centre of International § 
University, June 8, 1959. 
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deterrence is a desire to prevent ‘further weapons 
development, production, and accumulation 
anywhere in the world’ (Melman, ed., p 280). 
Evasion Team B, that is, has its eye on the 
qualitative arms race, the all-too-successful search 
after new types of weapons. Deterrent theory of 
course suggests that changes of weapon-system 
are likely to be for the worse —i.e., likely to upset 
the balance of terror established by nuclear 
weapons.! Certainly there can be no guarantee 
that military innovations will be symmetrical, 
or will not strongly favour the first strike -e.g., 
Project Argus, which might easily have done so. 

Evidently, no scheme of control over existing 
weapons can be anything but ephemeral unless 
the nations’ military research and development 
are also stopped. Slick, Russell, Noel-Baker, and 
some of the contributors to Inspection for Disarma- 
ment make this point strongly, but none of them 
is explicit enough as to how further research and 
development might be prevented. It is no longer 
easy — if it ever was — to distinguish between 
military and non-military research. Suppose 
existing nuclear forces are frozen in the bipolar 
deterrent posture recommended by Evasion 
Team B: if some breakthrough, made in an 
apparently non-military field of research, is 
thought by someone close to government to 
have revolutionary military application, then a 
national government would surely be tempted at 
least to investigate it in case other nations should 
do so first — cf. the development of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs themselves.? Though it appears 
very difficult to manufacture nuclear weapons 
in the face of an inspection-system, it may not 
be impossible to make newer types of weapon — 
objects that need not carry the word ‘weapon’ 
stamped on them, and that might be disguised 
in a form that would not interest inspectors. The 
two conditions necessary for the qualitative arms 
race thus continuing would seem to be the 
advance of science and the continued existence 
of autonomous nation-states. Yet only an auto- 
nomous and sovereign government or govern- 
ments can support an inspectorate and enforce 
its findings. World government could not wholly 
solve this problem without gross interferences 
with personal liberty, since a subversive or 
particularist conspiracy might try at any time 
to develop new weapons. 


1 For the contrary view — that the qualitative arms race is essentially 

and Results’, in Public Policy: Year Book 

Administration of Harvard Uniwwersity, 1958, 


* Noel-Baker, The Arms Race, pp 34-37. 


The books under review do not come satis- 
factorily to grips with the problem of the 
qualitative arms race. (However, in their pro- 
posals for an international force they may have 
the concept of an institution that could be of 
service. If an international force also had 
researchers and developers at its service, national 
governments would have stronger motives for 
seeking the international group’s collaboration 
in the development of possible new weapon- 
systems.) Other and more obvious problems 
also receive less attention than they may deserve. 

One of the latter consists in the difference 
between the military doctrine of the Soviet 
Union and of the West. A scheme of arms control 
based upon deterrent theory may well fail to 
appeal to the Russians because their own 
strategic thinking has been developed along 
other lines. In illustration: Noel-Baker has 
several remarkable passages in which he calls 
attention to ‘the Moment of Hope: May 10, 
1955 — the day on which the Russian delegates 
to the un Sub-Committee on Disarmament 
suddenly offered a paper incorporating and 
accepting proposals for a graduated but eventu- 
ally complete nuclear disarmament, tied to 
drastic conventional disarmament, such as 
had been urged upon them by the Western 
delegates at least since the Anglo-French 
Memorandum of June, 1954. He points out that 
before May, 1955 the USSR had appeared 
resistant to appeals for the combination of con- 
ventional with nuclear disarmament; but he is 
puzzled that in September, 1955, after the 
Geneva meeting of July, the West and in par- 
ticular the United States reversed its position 
and drew back from the proposals incorporated 
in the Russian declaration of May, insisting 
instead upon President Eisenhower’s ‘open skies’ 
proposal to guard against surprise attack. A 
section of The Arms Race (pp 28-31) is given over 
to the question, ‘Why did the Western govern- 
ments change?’ Noel-Baker suggests that the 
‘thinking that inspired the United States policy 
of 1952-55’ had been ‘eroded by the arms race’. 
In a sense the suggestion is correct; but the 
speeches of Messrs Stassen and Dulles from 
which he quotes hint at a more specific answer. 

In 1955, what later became known as mutual 
deterrence was already considered in the West 
to be capable of producing a viable international 
system. It was recognized that mutual deterrence 
required a lower as well as, or even more than, 
an upper limitation of nuclear armaments. The 
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possibility, long recognized by both East and 
West, that some small part of a nuclear stockpile 
might be concealed despite the most rigorous 
inspection and controls would seem to imply 
that, after a disarmament treaty, the nice deter- 
mination of safe ratios of nuclear forces (i.e., 
points of stable equilibrium and non-explosive- 
ness), whether at zero or some other very low 
level, would not be easy, and that in any case 
confidence in the equilibrium would be shaken 
by knowledge of the possibility of hiding stock- 
piles. It is thus an hypothesis that the United 
States government, along with others in the 
West, had, in mid-1955, come to a point of 
view much like that of Evasion Team B. 

Now, there is no evidence that the USSR, 
during its recent reformulation of military 
doctrine, has adopted the concept of mutual 
deterrence as understood in the West. Deterrence 
rationalizes the status quo. An intellectual climate 
favourable to utilarianism and _ probabilistic 
calculations—and alien to Marxism-Leninism — 
produced it. Even if Soviet thinkers have come 
to many particular conclusions shared by 
Westerners, they are not likely to have espoused 
a view like Mr. Stassen’s: ‘. . . if armaments, 
armed forces and military expenditure are 
brought down to too low a level, then... 
instead of the prospects of peace being im- 
proved, the danger of war is increased.’ Above 
all, either side’s view of its own preferences — as 
among disarmament, rearmament, or status quo 
— is likely to change with its perception of 
changes of fortunes in the arms race; but an 
agreement to disarm can be reached only when 
both parties much prefer, to the status quo, one 
single, distinct prospect of disarmament. We 
should not expect occasions when that is the 
case to be very frequent. 

To complain of omissions from four ‘such 
gallant works on disarmament is perhaps un- 
gracious, and never more so than in the case of 
Noel-Baker’s. Because practical efforts toward 
arms control, unlike most other movements of 
reform, are never cumulative, perseverance in 
them is like the perseverance of the saints —- an 
affair of ever new beginnings. A critic may also 
be considered obliged to stand ready with his 
own alternative proposal or analysis. This 
article, therefore, will conclude with some notes 
and suggestions about deterrence and arms 
control, 


* Quoted in The Arms Race, p 29, 
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Supposing the unlikely — that all nuclear 
weapons should be destroyed, and should be 
known to have been destroyed, as the result of 
a disarmament agreement — one could still argue 
that an effective deterrent of even conventional 
warfare might be produced by the realization 
that if the conditions of agreement were to be 
grossly violated, it would be very much a gamble 
how many nuclear weapons could be fabricated 
by each of the contestants, and how quickly. In 
this extended sense, zero levels of the nuclear 
arms and of the means of their delivery may be 
compatible with the operation of mutual deter- 
rence of a sort. 

Zero, or practically zero, levels of offensive 
armament considered in the context of such 
fiduciary deterrence, formally speaking, should 
provide the least explosive, the inert, military 
relationship. When continents confront each 
other, a distinction between offensive and 
defensive weapons may still be meaningful. But 
when sub-continental Powers share common 
frontiers, the distinction blurs, and systems of 
inspection would need to be much more 
stringent, or political conditions peculiarly 
favourable to mutual security. 

If there can be no guarantee against the 
clandestine retention of some small proportion 
of an existing nuclear stockpile, it may be worth 
considering the stratagem of greatly increasing, 
for every potential nuclear Power, the ranges 
and the numbers of targets which an aggressor 
would need to destroy with certainty in a first 
strike, at the same time reducing greatly the 
proportion of those targets which contained 
weapons with nuclear warheads. The most 
favourable illustration would require an era of 
cheap and mobile or extremely hardened long- 
range rockets. These would have been loaded, 
under inspection but randomly and by some 
double-blind technique, a few with nuclear 
warheads but most with dummies. An inspector 
or team could then be stationed at each launch- 
ing-site. Elimination of all of a victim’s weapons 
would then be practically impossible, provided 
the manufacture of quantities of new warheads 
were preventable by inspection, and there 
would be no temptation to retaliate immediately 
since it would pay the victim of an attack to 
have the attacker shoot off all his rockets. This 
latter feature might go some way to meet the 
moral objections of the nuclear abnegators 
mentioned above, The whole stratagem would 
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also be compatible with the devices of an inter- 
national force and weapons-development group 
previously discussed. But it would also require 
radical conventional disarmament, since an 
international conventional force seems less 
possible than a nuclear one. 

That and several other possible adaptations 
of military technology may differ in one respect 
from most previous proposals for arms control: 
something might be done about them unilater- 
ally, without waiting upon an agreement of all 
parties. (Sole reliance upon a retaliatory force 
of nuclear submarines and Polaris missiles would 
be another example of a unilateral ‘disarming’ 
stratagem.) At this point, advocates of disarma- 
ment may join hands with deterrent theorists, 
whose theme has always been ‘peace through 
military technology’. 

Here it should be evident that the subject 
matter of strategic studies and of studies in arms 
control are identical. The talents required in the 
two fields are the same. But general strategy and 
the development of weapons are perennial 
concerns of the nation-state and of its officers, 
while disarmament is only occasionally so, and 
in any case is usually pursued by governments 
with some admixture of power-political motives. 
Civilian and non-official agitators for disarma- 


ment are thus often as handicapped as civilian 
advocates of changes in military strategy. Only 
a few, like Noel-Baker, have the advantage of 
belonging to an institution such as Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, whose business is to criticize; or, 
like Professor Melman, can benefit from the 
peculiarly American entente among government, 
the military, and the academics. Even the 
idealists of disarmament need a point to stand 
on, which perhaps explains why a majority of 
them are churchmen or scientists - members, 
that is, of professedly international communities. 

That there should be a continuing non- 
governmental discussion and study of arms 
control, at the high standard maintained by most 
of the works reviewed in this article, is desirable 
both for its own sake and as a means of providing 
background for the formation of government 
policy. Some international forum, perhaps a 
journal, not annexed to any one line or policy, 
might help to ensure continuity. The conflicts of 
presupposition and doctrines between Eastern 
and Western proposals for arms control as men- 
tioned above might be disentangled by neutral 
and technical study from the matters of sub- 
stance under negotiation, and the perils of the 
coming decade’s qualitative arms race be kept 
before the world. 
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Disengage- 
ment and 
Disarmament 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 


From The Listener, October 29, 1959 


In this BBC broadcast Mr Kennan sets forth, 

as a postscript to his famous Reith Lectures of 1957, 
a revision of his original view that a political 
settlement in Europe is the necessary condition of 
disarmament, and argues that the spread of nuclear 
weapons now makes it necessary to grapple directly 
with the problem of their control 


two years have now passed since I 
had the privilege of speaking in this way 
to people in Britain. During these two years 
international life has seen many changes. 
Beyond the limits of Europe, particularly in 
Asia, we have had a series of sharp but brief 
crises. None of the broader situations of conflict 
from which these crises arose has really been in 
any way solved. 

Yet most of these seem to have been momen- 
tarily surmounted, and as far as Asia is con- 
cerned, the passage of time seems on balance 
to have been mildly favourable to the forces of 
stability and peace. Today it is Africa which 
appears as Europe’s outstanding external prob- 
lem. But this is a matter which is outside my 
own personal experience, and one in which the 
statements of well-meaning outsiders are singu- 
larly unlikely to be helpful. So I should like now 
to return to those subjects which occupied so 
prominent a part in the Reith Lectures of two 
years ago: the conflict of outlook and interest 
between the Western peoples and the Soviet 
Union, and, above all, the manifestation of this 
conflict in the two central issues of Germany and 
the atom. 

. Here, too, there have been, in this interval, a 
number of major developments. First, the 
Western Powers have proceeded consistently 
along a path which seemed to me in 1957 to be 
of doubtful wisdom. They have gone ahead to 
build the defence posture of the NATO group 
round the tactical atomic weapon and the short- 
range atomic missile, introducing these weapons 
specifically into the defences of the Continent 
wherever this was possible. They have pursued 
vigorously the development of the long-range 
intercontinental missile with atomic warhead. 
In the face of all warnings and protests from the 
Soviet side they have pressed on with the 
rearmament of Western Germany. 

The Soviet Government, as was to be ex- 
pected, has been anything but slack in pursuing 
an analogous line of policy. Whether it would 
have done otherwise is an idle question. Western 
policy, in any case, would have left it little 
choice. 

The overall effect of these developments is, as 
I see it, that there has been no appreciable 
improvement, from the Western standpoint, in 
the general military balance — rather, perhaps, 
the contrary. There has been, however, a steady 
trend toward the spread of atomic weapons into 
the armaments of a widening circle of govern- 
ments. And there has been a continued produc- 
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tion of these weapons by the three governments 
that held them previously, to a point where we 
are assured by very competent scientists that if 
the existing stocks of them were all to be sud- 
denly detonated the results might be such as to 
render questionable the very continuation of 
human civilization. 

The Berlin situation has proved, meanwhile, 
to be indeed the overriding flaw in the stability 
of the present status quo in Europe; and we all 
have in mind the series of exchanges directed to 
this problem, by which international life has 
been agitated now for a period of nearly a year. 

It may be said — it would, I am sure, be said 
by many among my countrymen - that the 
situation in Berlin would be in no way intoler- 
able if the Russians would only leave it alone 
and refrain from making an international issue 
of it. There seems to be an impression among 
these people that what has been involved in these 
recent months has been simply a question of an 
unexpected and unjustifiable attack by Moscow 
on a normal situation which had previously 
been eminently satisfactory to everyone con- 
cerned, and which ought properly to have been 
regarded as permanent. But this is surely not the 
case. The situation of Berlin is a most abnormal, 
precarious, and dangerous one, the indefinite 
perpetuation of which is not even in the interests 
of the population of the Western sectors of the 
city. The Western Powers, too, have no reason 
to be complacent about this situation. They have 
every reason, in fact, to wish to see it altered and 
made more normal, if not precisely by the means 
Mr Khrushchev has proposed, then by more 
suitable ones. I was delighted to note in the 
statement which President Eisenhower made at 
the time of Mr Khrushchev’s departure from the 
United States, an explicit recognition of this 
truth. 


The Lesson of Berlin 


The lesson of this long series of exchanges about 
Berlin seems to me to be that while it may be 
possible to devise some new provisional arrange- 
ment which would be reasonably tolerable to 
both sides for a limited period, no permanent 
solution is possible except within the framework 
of some wider process of Great-Power disengage- 
ment in central Europe. Barring such disengage- 
ment Berlin must be expected to continue as a 
source of recurrent nervousness and contention, 
and the European situation must remain, 
accordingly, unstable and precarious. 


What does all this amount to in terms of the 
possibilities open to Western policy? Could one, 
specifically, hold the same views on these prob- 
lems of policy that it was possible to hold in the 
autumn of 1957? I think not. To me, many 
things now look different from the way they 
looked at that time. This is partly, no doubt, the 
result of the intensive education I received at the 
hands of my critics; for some of these were 
thoughtful and experienced people, and I should 
be very dense indeed if I were no wiser for the 
instruction they so liberally bestowed upon me. 
But in the main this change of view derives from 
the outstanding developments of these two 
intervening years : the ones I have just described. 

Let me be explicit. In 1957, when the decision 
to introduce atomic weapons into the NATO 
defences on the Continent was still pending, I 
pleaded that we desist from this purpose, and 
that we endeavour to restrict the power of 
disposal over such weapons, for the time being, 
to the three Powers which then possessed them. 
I also urged that we give top priority to an 
effort to reduce the political tensions underlying 
the weapons race, and specifically that we 
undertake a more serious attack on the most 
dangerous of these political problems: that of 
the division of Germany and the division of 
Europe. Regretfully, in other words, I brought 
myself to accept at that time the prospect of 
my own country’s continuing to hold and to 
cultivate the long-range atomic weapon as a 
strategic deterrent, if to do so would give people 
the courage to attempt a bold solution of the 
political and territorial questions of central 
Europe. 


Unsolved Problems 


Rightly or wrongly, this attempt was not under- 
taken; and today, with German rearmament 
another two years advanced, with the German 
armed forces extensively integrated with those of 
NATO generally, with the continental NATO 
forces already extensively committed to the 
employment of tactical atomic weapons and the 
short-range missiles, with the atomic weapon 
generally spreading ominously into an ever 
wider circle of governmental hands, the pros- 
pects for progress along the lines of that 1957 
concept have obviously diminished. We have 
gone beyond that point. It would plainly be far 
more difficult today than it would have been 
two years ago to separate Germany from NATO 
or to make a distinction from the standpoint of 
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armament between the continental naTo forces 
and the national forces of Britain and the United 
States. The atom, on the other hand, has become 
an even more frightening problem than it was 
at that time. And the fact that no permanent 
solution has yet been found for the Berlin prob- 
lem, or for the differences over central and 
eastern Europe generally, the fact that we are 
clearly destined to struggle along for some time 
to come with a series of acute political differences 
between ourselves and the Russians, make it 
more urgent than ever that the appalling shadow 
of the atom be removed, if possible, as a factor 
in the international life of our time. 

In these circumstances, I find myself wonder- 
ing whether the moment has not really come for 
a fresh approach on our part to the problem of 
disarmament in the weapons of mass destruction 
generally. This is a more difficult and drastic 
line of approach than the one I made bold to 
suggest two years ago; but our possibilities are 
now more limited than they were then; a purely 
passive and hopeless policy is less than ever 
defensible ; and we must avail ourselves of such 
possibilities as are still left to us. 

Mr Khrushchev, let us note, has himself given 
us the cue for such an initiative in the far- 
reaching proposals on disarmament which he 
recently placed before the United Nations 
Assembly. These proposals, as he advanced 
them, were sweeping and drastic. They tended 
to arouse in most of us, I am sure, that scepticism 
with which we customarily respond to schemes 
that purport to resolve with a single grand 
gesture a whole series of complex and recalcitrant 
problems. Particularly as they relate to conven- 
tional weapons, these proposals invite a number 
of anxious questions. One would like to ask, for 
example, to what extent Mr Khrushchev is able 
to speak for his Chinese and other allies. One 
would also like to know what sort of internal 
police forces various governments would wish to 
maintain in a situation of general disarmament ; 
for the experience of recent decades has shown 
that such forces can assume the dimensions of 
veritable armies. But we must be careful not to 
dismiss his proposals summarily just because 
they may strike us, at first sight, as impractical 
or insincere. It is not for us to make assumptions 
on these matters in advance. It is rather for 
Mr Khrushchev himself to clarify them, under 
our respectful and serious questioning. And I see 
no reason for pessimism. In the matter of sin- 
cerity, at least when it comes to the avoidance of 
major warfare, I think the evidence is weighted 
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definitely in Mr Khrushchev’s favour. And as for 
practicality: this is a matter in which we our- 
selves have a considerable measure of respon- 
sibility - and a margin of possibilities which, I 
think, we have by no means exhausted, at least 
so far as the atomic weapons are concerned. 


Background to the Disarmament Problem 


Let us be careful to bear in mind, here, the true 
background of this problem. Whereas the 
Russians have manifested at all times since 1945 
a readiness in principle, and even an eagerness, 
to agree to the total abolition and outlawing of 
weapons of this nature, we in the West have 
contrived in recent years to draw the shadow of 
a considerable doubt across our readiness to do 
the same. We appear, in particular, to have 
committed ourselves extensively in our military 
planning to what is called the principle of ‘first 
use’, which means, as I understand it, that we 
would expect to employ these weapons in any 
serious and extensive military involvement, 
whether or not they were used against us. This 
position is intelligible only on the hypothesis that 
we consider ourselves to be outclassed in the 
field of conventional weapons; that we are 
looking to the atomic ones to redress the balance ; 
that we could therefore view an abolition of the 
atomic weapon alone only as an unacceptable 
deterioration in our strategic situation; and 
that we would be disinclined, accordingly, to 
agree to any such abolition unless it were accom- 
panied by a wide measure of disarmament in 
conventional weapons as well. In addition to 
this, we plainly have our doubts, and I think 
with good reason, as to whether the Russians 
would be willing to grant in connexion with any 
agreement on the abolition of atomic weapons 
the sort of inspection facilities that would seem 
to us to be adequate. 

This rationale strikes me as being in several 
respects deficient. First of all, it appears to 
reflect something which is perhaps a hangover 
from the days when the possession of the bomb 
was an American monopoly: an assumption 
that we have some sort of superiority in weapons 
of this sort that balances off our inferiority in the 
conventional forces. But no one seriously pre- 
tends today that this is actually the case; and I 
wonder whether there is not a certain logical 
absurdity in basing one’s security on a species of 
weapon which, if used extensively in war, would 
be plainly suicidal to both parties. 

The usual answer to this is that we are holding 
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the weapon not for actual use but only as a 
deterrent. But this raises again a further ques- 
tion. Are we really justified in regarding the 
atomic weapon generally as an actual instru- 
ment of policy, which we can expect to keep 
under control, to use or not to use as it suits us: 
is it not rather a determining factor in itself — 
difficult to control, leading inevitably to conse- 
quences ulterior to our own intentions, threaten- 
ing us in fact with the very dangers from which 
it is supposed to protect us? So long as it remains 
in existence, limited warfare — something man- 
kind could scarcely hope to rule out entirely at 
this stage in its development — can always get 
out of hand and involve us all in major hostilities 
which no one desired. We have also the formid- 
able uncertainties that are bound to flow from 
the spread of the atomic weapon into the hands 
of other governments — a process we can hardly 
expect to halt so long as we cultivate the weapon 
ourselves. 


Expensive Competition 


Finally, we have the fact that this cultivation of 
the weapon involves a competition with the 
Russians for its development — a competition 
which not only becomes daily more burdensome 
and expensive to all concerned but can easily 
produce at any time situations of tension and 
misunderstanding in which an inordinate and 
fateful premium could come to rest on the ele- 
ment of surprise. The fact is that in the complex 
of motives which might impel an adversary to 
employ this sort of weapon against us today, the 
one which is overwhelmingly the most important 
is the reflection that we are ourselves cultivating 
it and the fear that we might ourselves put it into 
use. It is precisely this fear, and the danger 
flowing from it, that we decline even to endeavour 
to obviate when we continue to base our own 
strategy on the possible use of weapons of this 
nature. 

Thus people tend to exaggerate greatly the 
degree of security which the atom actually 
affords us. But they also tend, it seems to me, to 
exaggerate the dangers of the situation in which 
we would find ourselves if these weapons were 
to be abolished by international agreement. 

So far as our weakness in conventional 
weapons is concerned, let us be frank with our- 
selves: this is a matter of convenience and of 
political will. The resources of the NATO group 
are in no way inferior to those of the Soviet 
Union, when it comes to the ingredients of con- 


ventional military power. Whether we develop 
or fail to develop these resources is a matter of 
our own political choice. I am wholly unwilling 
to believe that we could not compete militarily 
in an atomless world. Can one seriously suppose 
that had atomic weapons never been invented 
the Western nations would not have been found 
means to assure their own security in this post- 
war period? Plainly, the abolition of the atomic 
weapons would free considerable financial and 
technical resources for the improvement of the 
conventional ones. And if this improvement also 
involved a more disciplined mobilization and 
utilization of manpower, this too would be cheap 
at the price compared to the dangers we now 
face. 

There are, of course, people who are less 
worried by the prospect of our own weakness 
in conventional forces than they are by the 
prospect of the inadequacy of the inspection 
facilities which the Russians might be expected 
to concede, and by the possibility that the Soviet 
Union might retain concealed stocks of the 
weapon which they would some day produce for 
purposes of aggression or blackmail. 

This danger exists; it could never be wholly 
excluded. But, again, I think people tend to 
exaggerate its dimensions. The Russians are 
committed by a public position of long standing 
to precisely this abolition. They have never con- 
sidered such weapons essential to the prospering 
of their own cause in the affairs of the world. 
They have certain solid reasons of self-interest for 
wishing that these agencies of destruction, the 
uncertainties of which fit so poorly with the 
underlying determinism of Marxist thought, 
should be removed from the picture. I find it 
hard to believe that it would be worth Moscow’s 
while to enter into an international agreement of 
this sort just as a sort of elaborate ruse designed 
to deceive everyone, including its own allies. The 
net gain would be too questionable. The con- 
ceivable victories would not resemble those 
which Moscow seeks. 

These, then, are the cold and rational con- 
siderations — the considerations of pure self- 
interest — that seem to me to bear on this ques- 
tion and to justify us in taking a bolder approach 
to its solution than we have taken in the past. 
I have put them first because I thought they 
might provide a common ground for agreement 
even among those of us who might be divided in 
questions of personal and political philosophy. 
But I would be remiss if I left you with the im-. 
pression that these were, in my own view, the 
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most compelling considerations that point in this 
direction. The most compelling ones are of a 
moral and philosphic nature; and I give them 
to you for what they are worth. 

It is clear that the cultivation of the weapons 
of mass destruction threatens the very intactness 
of the natural environment in which civilization 
is to proceed if it is to proceed at all. 

I must say that to do anything that has this 
effect seems to be simply wrong, wrong in the 
good old-fashioned meaning of that term. It 
involves an egocentricity on our part which has 
no foundation either in religious faith or in 
political philosophy. It accords poorly with the 
view we like to take of ourselves as people whose 
lives are founded on a system of spiritual and 
ethical values. We of this generation did not 
create the civilization of which we are a part; 
and only too obviously it is not we who were 
destined to complete it. We are not the owners 
of the planet we inhabit; we are only its 
custodians. There are limitations on the extent 
to which we should be permitted to devastate or 
pollute it. Our own safety and convenience is 
not the ultimate of what is at stake in the judg- 
ment of these problems. People did not struggle 
and sacrifice and endure over the course of 
several thousand years to produce this civiliza- 
tion merely in order to make it possible for us, 
the contemporaries of 1959, to make an end to 
it, or to place it in jeopardy at our pleasure, for 
the sake of our own personal safety. If we are to 
regard ourselves as the heirs to a tradition and as 
the bearers of a faith or even a culture, then our 
deepest obligation must be recognized as relating 
not to ourselves alone but to that which we 
represent — not to the present alone, but to the 
past and to the future. 


Accepting Risk 


These are the reasons why we ought, as it seems 
to me, to be eager in principle to put aside the 
atom as a factor in national defence, and to 
accept a considerably greater measure of risk 
and discomfort than our governments have here- 
tofore been willing to contemplate, in the effort 
to reach an international agreement looking to 
its abolition. Such an accomplishment would not 
of itself solve the political problems that stand at 
the centre of the Cold War. But it would remove 
one great source of fear and danger which now 
complicates their solution. It would go far to 
meet the anxieties on the other side which relate 
to the rearming of Western Germany and which 
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have inspired the various proposals for denu- 
clearized zones in central Europe and elsewhere. 
In this way, and in other ways, it could not fail 
to be helpful to the solution of the time- 
honoured problem — a problem of disengage- 
ment which I have thought it best to leave in the 
background of the present discussion, but which 
is none the less vital and central today for the 
fact that it seems still so far from solution. 


And the 
Reply 


Here the Chichele Professor of the History of War 
at Oxford takes issue with Mr Kennan 


(Both articles by permission of the authors and 
The Listener) 


I“ ATTEMPTING to reply to Mr Kennan’s 
recent talk on Russia, the Atom, and the 
West, I must make two points clear at the outset. 
First, I in no way differ from Mr Kennan in 
his main objective in his recent talk, as in the 
Reith Lectures two years ago, namely the easing 
of tension between East and West in Europe as 
the opening stage in a lessening of world tension 
as a whole. On all grounds, peace must be our 
aim. I agree with him that the attractions of the 
present stalemate are deceptive. Whatever the 
risks involved in trying to move on to some 
more obviously satisfactory state of affairs, they 
are probably less than those of sitting still and 
doing nothing. The chances of success may still 
be small, but on balance the attempt should be 
made. 

Secondly, I agree with Mr Kennan that we 
should beware lest, in incorporating modern 
weapons of mass destruction in our armoury, we 
destroy that very civilization which these 
weapons are ostensibly designed to defend. 

With these things in mind, Mr Kennan, as I 
see it, now argues as follows. His earlier plea, 
to attempt to solve the political problems under- 
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lying the arms race — that is, the division of 
Germany and the division of Europe — has so far 
proved unrealizable. The divisions have re- 
mained and have been made worse, so he argues, 
by the increasing deployment of nuclear 
weapons on both sides, Since the political 
problems appear, at any rate at the moment, 
intractable, and since they are exacerbated by 
increasing dependence on weapons of mass 
destruction, let us at any rate try to get those 
particular weapons out of the way as a first step 
now. If Berlin, Germany, and central and 
eastern Europe as a whole are likely to provide 
a series of acute political differences between 
ourselves and the Russians for some time to 
come, then, in Mr Kennan’s own words, it 
becomes ‘more urgent than ever that the appal- 
ling shadow of the atom be removed, if possible, 
as a factor in the international life of our time’. 

I propose to examine, first, the basic validity 
of this approach, and, second, two important 
accompanying conditions which Mr Kennan 
himself makes explicit. 

First, the argument that nuclear weapons are 
peculiarly responsible for the present tension 
between Russia and the West, and that they can 
be dealt with as an isolated, although admittedly 
difficult, problem. It is undoubtedly true that 
the development of nuclear weapons, and of the 
delivery systems to make maximum use of them, 
have come to symbolize East-West rivalry in an 
acute form. The immense destructive capacity 
of nuclear war-heads, and our current inability 
to provide or even forecast an adequate defence 
against missiles, make it inevitable that each 
side shall strive constantly not to fall behind the 
other in offensive capability though not neces- 
sarily in offensive intention. An arms race of 
this sort certainly does create its own atmosphere 
of dangerous excitement. 

But it is not armaments which have caused 
East-West rivalry. The Brussels and NATO 
treaties of 1948 and 1949, treaties which made 
possible the West’s present posture of armed 
defence, were the answer of initially unarmed 
or ill-prepared countries to what they con- 
sidered a vital threat to their security. And 
whatever mistakes may have been made by the 
spread of nuclear weapons within NATO, par- 
ticularly perhaps by arming West Germany 
with them, the fact remains that NATO’s 
military posture is still a defensive one. Arma- 
ments have grown out of political problems, 
not vice-versa. Mr Kennan, as I shall point out 
again later, speaks as though we would be 


better friends with the Russians now if we 
merely confronted each other with the weapons 
of the second world war. But the Nato Stand- 
ing Group, in 1952 and before the days of 
tactical nuclear weapons, recommended a 
standing army of about 100 divisions. If that 
was an accurate estimate of conventional needs, 
can we reasonably assume that we and the 
Russians would be better disposed towards each 
other if armies of such a size confronted each 
other in Europe now? 

But, Mr Kennan further argues, assuming we 
do need some protection against Russia, and 
apart from political considerations, the military 
arguments in favour of nuclear weapons no 
longer, if they ever did, make sense. In its early 
days the doctrine of massive retaliation could 
be based on the West’s need to balance its 
inferiority in conventional weapons by the use 
of nuclear weapons in which it could still claim 
superiority. Now that Russia has caught up, 
how can nuclear weapons be justified on those 
grounds? Their common use can mean only 
mutual suicide. And if we regard nuclear 
weapons as valuable only in their deterrent 
capacity, are we not misleading ourselves in 
supposing that we really can exercise the com- 
plete control which deterrence implies? 

The answer to the first objection is that while 
we in the West certainly do regard nuclear 
weapons as a substitute for large armies, we no 
longer think of them as conferring on us any 
superiority over Russia. In the absence of large 
armies these weapons confer on us not superio- 
rity, but the only alternative hope of defence in 
some circumstances. 


Deterrence the Cause of Restraint? 


Secondly, while deterrence does undoubtedly 
imply an extremely ‘delicate balance of terror’, 
and one which might well get out of control, the 
fact is that it has coincided with restraint in the 
past year or two and may be the cause of which 
restraint is the effect. Indeed, we can go further. 
Several works published recently have em- 
phasized that the spread of nuclear weapons in 
the armouries of both Russia and the United 
States has coincided with the rejection in both 
camps of the conception of any form of pre- 
ventive war or surprise attack to catch the 
enemy unprepared. By and large I doubt 
whether the belief in ‘nuclear supremacy’ is held 
by many in the West or in Russia nowadays. 
There has been a steadily growing realization 
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that the mutual capacity to do untold harm 
presents an unacceptable risk. If there is 
still loose thinking about this, then it is far less 
common than it used to be. Moreover, the 
doctrine of ‘first use’, which Mr Kennan men- 
tions, should be seen as a part of the last and not 
the first stage of NATO strategy. 

In other words, I would not stress as much as 
Mr Kennan does the peculiar contribution of 
the nuclear arms race to current East-West 
tension. What is more, I doubt very much 
whether this particular factor in the present 
situation can be lifted out of the other complica- 
tions and treated separately. 

Here I criticize Mr Kennan’s approach on 
two grounds. First of all, he says that the 
Russians have ‘manifested at all times since 
1945 a readiness in principle, and even an eager- 
ness, to agree to the total abolition and outlaw- 
ing of weapons of this nature’. With the proviso 
that I may have misunderstood what Mr 
Kennan means — and in that case I proffer my 
apologies in advance — I feel bound to say that 
what he appears to mean is just not true. For 
many years after the war the Russians certainly 
did concentrate on a ‘ban the bomb’ policy as 
their main line of approach towards general dis- 
armament. But from the middle ’fifties, and as 
they approached parity with the United States, 
that tune changed. In 1955 Russia first proposed 
a disarmament scheme which did not start off 
with the abolition of nuclear weapons. In 1956 
Russian proposals omitted disarmament al- 
together. Mr Khrushchev’s latest disarmament 
proposals, announced during his recent visit to 
the United States, include nuclear disarmament, 
but relegate it to the final phase of an overall 
scheme for disarmament of all kinds. There must 
obviously be some speculation as to why all this 
has happened. But surely it is difficult to separate 
it from Russia’s own rapid development of 
nuclear weapons. And certainly it does not sug- 
gest, as Mr Kennan’s remark seems to me to 
imply, an honourable and unchanging hostility 
to such weapons on Russia’s part, distinguishing 
her, in this respect, from the West. At the 
moment there is no reason to suppose that 
Russia would agree to the abolition of nuclear 
weapons as the initial step in disarmament and a 
lessening of international tension. 


Disarmament Negotiations So Far 


My second reason for doubting whether the 
singling out and abolition of nuclear weapons is 
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a practicable first move towards decreasing 
tension is also contained in the history of dis- 
armament negotiations so far. The United 
Nations Disarmament Commission was set up 
early in 1952. Two years later a five-power sub- 
committee of that commission came into being 
to try to settle, in a more private atmosphere, 
some of the hitherto insoluble problems which 
had disclosed themselves. Those bodies, and 
various ad hoc meetings of Ministers, have been 
hacking away at the problem of disarmament 
ever since. If one fact stands out more clearly 
than any other in all these negotiations, it is that 
no disarmament programme stands any chance 
of success which does not, at the same time, 
provide a settlement of the German problem, in- 
cluding Berlin, and a security treaty for the 
central and eastern areas of Europe. In the area 
Mr Kennan has principally in mind political 
and military problems are inseparably con- 
nected. Nuclear disarmament on its own, even 
as a first step, has no chance of success — if the 
detailed negotiations of the past are any guide. 
It is important to qualify my last remark by 
pointing out that I assume Mr Kennan means 
something a good deal more comprehensive than 
the cessation of nuclear tests when he speaks of 
removing the appalling shadow of the atom. 
Tests on their own appear to offer, at the 
moment, a much more helpful line of inquiry. 
There are two consequences or implications 
of Mr Kennan’s present line of argument which 
further seem to me questionable. The first is this. 
Mr Kennan urges the West so be willing to get 
rid of its nuclear armament on the ground that 
it could, if it so wished, rival Russia in man- 
power and conventional weapons, although, as 
he admits, at some cost in terms of money and 
convenience. I have some sympathy with this 
point of view. It is true that we in the West, 
particularly in Great Britain, have allowed our- 
selves to be led by wishful thinking. We have 
not wanted to provide large conventional forces 
needing conscripted manpower, and so we have 
persuaded ourselves that it is cheaper and more 
effective to substitute weapons for men. Mr 
Kennan is correct in asserting that, in the West, 
we could if we wished rival the Russians in all 
the ingredients of conventional military power. 


Curious Logic 


To go on from this, however, to argue that we 
should forsake all nuclear weapons as a gesture 
of goodwill to Russia, and then develop our con- 
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ventional weapons in a major way to rival hers, 
seems to me curious logic. Would it really be 
goodwill for America to give up her bombers in 
order to draft another thirty or forty divisions on 
to Europe’s potential battlefields? And are we in 
Britain likely to earn Russian favour by throw- 
ing away our admittedly very debatable con- 


tribution to the deterrent and spending 
£300,000,000 a year on anti-submarine mea- 
sures instead? I think there are good military 
arguments in favour of reallocating at least 
some of our defence expenditure in this way. 
But it could only be justified on the ground of 
continued suspicion of Russia’s motives and in- 
tentions. What is more, if we were to try so to 
develop and reallocate our resources we would 
be creating for ourselves an immense peace- 
time problem which we have hitherto not dared 
to face. And, assuming continued acute political 
differences with Russia, as Mr Kennan does, 
how could we agree to abolish nuclear weapons 
until something like a state of parity in con- 
ventional armaments has been reached? 

Next, Mr Kennan says that, in an agreement 
to abolish nuclear weapons, we should not insist 
on adequate measures of inspection and control 
if the Russians object. They have so much to 
gain that they could be relied upon to observe a 
gentlemen’s agreement. This, I think, is 
dangerous in the extreme. I will not speculate 
on what the Russians want from the future and 
on whether they can be relied upon to play the 
game. Perhaps Mr Kennan is right about this. 
But the fact is that goodwill is not self-generat- 
ing. Trust grows as much by proof of action as 
by statement of good intention. Disarmament, 
like justice, must not merely be done but be 
shown to be done if its full results are to be 
achieved. The ‘top secret’ attitude which has all 
along made Russia resist inspection, and still 
does so, is completely incompatible with a 


world in which the cold war melts in the warmth 
of trust and goodwill. 

There is one further matter arising out of this 
last point which, for me at any rate, only under- 
lines more heavily the need for what the French 
used to call ‘guarantees of execution’. Present 
gestures will be worse than useless unless they 
provide a firm foundation to long-term solu- 
tions. Trust among nations can grow only if 
disarmament is based both upon present action 
open to inspection and on safeguards against 
future aggression. We are not going to make all 
men saints overnight. This surely implies some 
form of control organization, armed by con- 
tributions from the otherwise disarming Powers 
and responsible for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. But the Russians have already 
condemned this part of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
recent disarmament proposals by denouncing 
the proposed control organization as ‘an inter- 
national police force standing guard over the 
capitalist order’. Is it reasonable of Mr Kennan 
to ask us to take risks about inspection so long as 
this sort of attitude continues? 

In conclusion, then, it seems to me that a sub- 
stantial measure of disarmament can only ac- 
company, and not precede, a solution of those 
political problems which have inspired the 
competition in weapons. Indeed, I would have 
thought there are some signs that Mr Kennan 
might revert to the theme of his Reith Lectures 
with more and not with less confidence now. 
Moreover, if and when disarmament takes place, 
I can see no reasonable alternative to the two 
conditions which the Government of this country 
has postulated all along — disarmament ~con- 
currently in all weapons, both conventional and 
nuclear, and adequate measures of inspection 
and control. To ask for less might well make our 
future position worse than the admittedly 
dangerous one we occupy now. 
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The Pursuit 
of Disengage- 


ment 


P. J. D. WILES 


in The World Today, April, 1959 


panwbeane for disengagement in Central 
Europe have a long history, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. Even while Stalin lived, it is 
maintained by serious people that one such pro- 
posal emanated from the Kremlin but was not 
recognized as such in the West, whose leaders 
thus unwittingly cast away a golden opportunity. 
This was the celebrated ‘Note of March 10, 
1952’, which envisaged a unified Germany but 
left it quite unclear how the unified govern- 
ment should be formed. All foreign troops were 
to leave within one year from then. Germany 
would have been subject to neutrality and arms 
limitation. Internally she might manage affairs 
as she pleased subject to anti-fascist provisions 
curiously similar to the proposals of Istvan Bibo, 
referred to below. A West Germany official told 
the writer that he got into trouble with his 
superior for drawing attention to the poten- 
tialities of this Note; it was at the time the 
‘party line’ in Bonn that Moscow would never 
make a serious proposal of this sort, and that it 
would be wrong to negotiate on this basis. In 
any case Western diplomacy took no serious 
action, as the European Defence Community 
was much in the air, and the proposals were held 
to threaten the whole of Germany with Com- 
munization. The chance, if serious chance it in- 
deed was, evaporated. 

The first successful move in the disengage- 
ment game may perhaps be said to have 
emerged from the Geneva Conference on Indo- 
China, at which, on July 20, 1954, an agreement 
was reached bringing the war in Indo-China to 
an end on the terms: partition, no foreign bases, 
free elections in two years’ time. There was no 


insistence on neutralization. On February 8, 1955, 
Malenkov’s representative at an interparlia- 
mentary meeting in Warsaw voted for a reso- 
lution demanding the withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces from Germany and its unification 
by means of free and internationally controlled 
elections.! But all this came to nothing, doubt- 
less owing to the opposition of Khrushchev, who 
was then on his way up and could not afford to 
be peaceful. The second and only other success 
came in May, 1955, when similar action at 
length followed on Austria, on the terms: with- 
drawal of foreign troops, neutralization. The 
Austrian case remains the prototype for disen- 
gagement, and the proof that in certain circum- 
stances it is no mirage. Austria’s essential advan- 
tage, however, not shared by any territory now 
proposed for disengagement, is that there was 
no Communist satellite government in Austria. 
Thus Soviet power could be withdrawn without 
a direct and open ‘betrayal of the historic cause 
of the international proletariat and the world 
revolution’. 

In 1955-6 Imre Nagy (then in opposition in 
Hungary) was demanding the application of the 
Bandung ‘Panch Shila’ (Five Principles) to his 
country, on a formula which can only be called 
Disengagement plus National Communism. He 
definitely demanded the liberation of a fully 
Communist Hungary from the ‘Socialist Camp’ :? 
Hungary was to become like Yugoslavia. 

The Hungarian revolution itself raised the 
question of disengagement in three ways. First 
Moscow, stricken by panic and guilt over the 
events in Poland and Hungary, and reassured 
by the persistence of Communist governments 
of a kind in both countries (the Hungarian Cabi- 
net consisted as yet wholly of Communists, and 
had not yet denounced the Warsaw Pact), under- 
took on October 30, 1956, unilateral disengage- 
ment: Soviet troops were to be withdrawn, but 
‘socialism’ was specifically required to stand, 
and it was specifically implied that the Warsaw 
Pact would remain valid. In other words the 
announcement envisaged a series of Gomulkas. 
It applied not only to Hungary but to all satel- 
lites, Rumania, in particular, being mentioned 
by name, though she had demanded no such 
thing: a gratuitous folly if the announcement 
was intended as a trap or a ploy for time. Mean- 
while the Hungarian Government, changing its 
complexion the while, went on to demand 
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neutrality on the Austrian pattern, and all pre- 
tence of Communism was abandoned. This 
provoked the Soviet aggression of November 4.1 

It was not until later that a Hungarian states- 
man (unlike Mr Gomulka not a Communist at 
all) put forward concrete proposals that might 
conceivably have averted this aggression. This 
was Istvan Bibo, whose proposals were: the 
Nagy Government to be restored; Hungary to 
retain a modified position within the Warsaw 
Pact; Soviet troops to leave; a multi-party sys- 
tem; no victimization of Communists; large 
industry to remain nationalized; and a peasant 
agriculture with an upper holdings limit.? It 
may fairly be said that Bibo’s memorandum 
embodies the deepest insights on disengagement 
that have yet been published ; and yet no doubt 
the Communists would reject it too. Indignation 
at Soviet actions, and pre-occupation with the 
Suez crisis, seem to have prevented the West 
from any serious thought at the time on bilateral 
disengagement as an aid to Hungary.® 

The next serious event in the history of dis- 
engagement was the Soviet Note of May 1, 1957. 
It proposed certain reductions of nuclear and 
conventional arms, a system of control to super- 
vise them, and in particular the reduction, by an 
unspecified amount, of all forces in Germany. 
The German Government, remembering Sir 
Anthony Eden’s statement of July 18, 1955, 
became thoroughly alarmed, and Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd had to declare on May 13, 1957 that 
‘there is no Eden Plan for a neutral zone in 
Europe.’ 

The psychological advantage being thus with 


the Soviet bloc, we come next to the first and , 


second Rapacki proposals. Adam Rapacki, 
Gomulka’s Foreign Minister, promised at the 
uN General Assembly on October 2, 1957 that 
if East and West Germany should prohibit the 
production and stationing of nuclear weapons 
on their territories Poland would do the same. 
Czechoslovakia immediately adhered to this 
proposal in respect of her territory too. On 
October 23, East Germany (not present, of 
course, at the uN) produced a different but 
similar plan, and tried discreetly to claim the 
origin of the whole idea for herself. Elaborating 
and meeting criticisms, Rapacki further pro- 
posed on February 14, 1958 that, to avoid the 


* Not without great hesitation: Khrushchev, Observer, December 6, 
1959- 

* Full text in Facts about Hungary, ed. I Kovacs (Hungarian 
Committee, New York, 1958). 


stumbling-block that West Germany would have 
to negotiate directly with East Germany, both 
these countries might adhere by unilateral 
declaration ; and that there be an adequate sys- 
tem of inspection. On November 4, 1958 he 
went further and proposed two stages: first, a 
ban on nuclear production in the four countries 
named, and on the nuclear armament of such 
armies in this area as had not these weapons 
already. In the second stage de-nuclearization 
would be completed in the area, and — the 
essential new point — there would be an ‘appro- 
priate reduction of conventional forces’ plus a 
system of control. Whether the Red Army would 
get out of East Germany was thus left vague. 

The proposals both date from a period of 
strained relations between Poland and East 
Germany, which has never really been brought 
to an end (both ideology and the Oder-Neisse 
line are bones of contention). It can hardly be 
doubted that the unpopular East German 
regime, recently always more Stalinist than the 
Soviet, was and is frightened of the Rapacki 
Plan. On the other hand it is inconceivable that 
so bold a step should have been taken without 
the active consent of Moscow. All recent evi- 
dence, moreover, points to a greater degree of 
confidence between Mr Khrushchev and Mr 
Gomulka than their past relations might indi- 
cate; each appears to be convinced that the 
other is the ‘best Party Secretary we’ve got’, and 
in particular Mr Gomulka’s Stalinist opponents 
get no support at all from Moscow. For whatever 
reason, at the date when Mr Rapacki was 
making his proposals, Mr Khrushchev seems 
to have been feeling extremely confident about 
Eastern Europe, even offering on June 2, 1957 
to withdraw Soviet troops from Europe if the 
United States would do the same; ‘and you will 
see that the Kadar regime . . . will flourish for 
ages to come’.* This opening went entirely un- 
exploited by Western diplomats. Moreover, the 
proposals all coincide with Soviet de-nucleariza- 
tion initiatives, and thus have the incidental 
effect of strengthening Soviet efforts to keep 
China de-nuclearized.5 


* The Times, June 3, 1957. 
on April 5, 1958 while actually in Hungary, saying at Sztalinvaros: 
*You should not think that if counter-revolution comes again to 
Hungary you can depend on the help of the Soviet Union. You must 
hel, yo ate (New York Times, April 9, 19 ay Subsequently he 
ont te Hungarian hosts denied that he had sai 

For a survey the Sino-Soviet tussle over nuclear wea 
up to May, 1958 Lor P. Wiles, ‘China im Kraftespiel der Ostblock- 
staaten’, in Ost- anuary, 1959- It was in May t the Chinese 
first openl eir need nuclear and implicitly 
the de-nuclearization proposals previously 
supported. This new attitude was maintained by Chou Enlai: at the 
21st st Soviet Party Congress in January, 1959. It is thus in opposition to 
the and Soviet attitudes, and to that of the various world 
Communist front organizations. 
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But this does not mean that Moscow and 
Warsaw would not support the Rapacki Plan 
for very different ultimate motives: Moscow to 
break up NATO, prevent the further rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, and enjoy her 
superiority in conventional weapons; Warsaw 
for these reasons but probably also for two others. 
First, the withdrawal of Soviet troops might be 
expected to bring about a liberalization of 
Eastern Germany, which would turn her into an 
ideological partner, not opponent, of Poland. 
Second, the withdrawal would give Poland 
more security against Soviet invasion. For if the 
Polish Army is stronger than the Soviet divisions 
on Polish and Eastern German soil combined, 
Poland can always counter a threat from the 
East by the threat to attack westwards into 
Eastern Germany. This would almost certainly 
bring about another uprising in that country, 
and quite possibly Western intervention ; so that 
a Soviet move against Polish deviation would 
end in the total loss of Eastern Germany. Fur- 
ther, any relaxation of world tension can but 
improve the atmosphere within the Communist 
bloc, making things easier between Poland and 
her orthodox neighbours. 

The Rapacki Plan for the first time associated 
disengagement with nuclear disarmament. It is 
important to see how recent this is. Today in 
many eyes support of disengagement implies 
approval of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment (which began on February 17, 1958, three 
days after the second Rapacki proposals). Yet 
the two things have no strict connection: it is 
possible, for instance, to advocate unilateral 
British nuclear disarmament but oppose disen- 
gagement on the ground that it would break up 
NATO’s conventional forces or jeopardize Ber- 
lin; or to believe that the British H-bomb is a 
solid deterrent but that while retaining it the 
Rapacki Plan can easily be turned to Western 
advantage. 

The Plan had at first a cold reception in all 
Western capitals, and continues to do so on the 
Continent, where the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party is its only powerful supporter. In 
the United States this attitude ended with Mr 
Mikoyan’s visit in January, 1959. Mr Mikoyan’s 
effect on big-business circles was sufficiently 
profound for these in turn to swing the State 
Department round to an exploratory mood. In 
Britain the Labour and Liberal parties have 
always wished to explore possibilities, and such 
a mood was probably always latent in the 
governing party as well. At least the Prime 
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Minister seized the opportunity to go to Mos- 
cow, soon after the evidence of a change in 
Washington. 

Our narrative must end with Mr Khrush- 
chev’s ‘slow ultimatum’, of November 10, 1958, 
on Berlin. This could only dim the prospects of 
the Rapacki Plan (publicly refurbished by War- 
saw just six days earlier), and was furthermore 
delivered in Mr Gomulka’s presence. Polish 
officials said their plan had been given a ‘solemn 
State funeral’. Cui bono? The obvious candidate 
is Herr Ulbricht, whose personal position and 
whole regime are threatened by the plan, and 
in whose side free Berlin is a most poisonous 
thorn. Also Mr Khrushchev may have felt 
jealous of Mao Tse-tung, then stealing the head- 
lines with Quemoy, and wanted a Quemoy of his 
own.! But now that China has been twice humi- 
liated, once over Quemoy and once over the 
People’s Communes, this psychological need 
has disappeared. The interest of Herr Ulbricht, 
however, remains. 

We must now turn to the major question: 
how, if at all, could disengagement work? Most 
likely, to anticipate our conclusion, Moscow 
would be frightened of the consequences in the 
satellite countries and would cry off the nego- 
tiations, leaving the West, if it has played an 
easy hand correctly, with a great propaganda 
victory in the eyes of all the world. What rightly 
disturbs Western diplomats is the possibility 
that the negotiations might succeed and might 
lead to some serious change in the balance of 
power in Europe. Since genuine disengagement 
is so contrary to all Communist interests the 
possibility is very remote. Nevertheless, how 
would it look? 

The principle of disengagement is that all 
foreign troops should be removed from such- 
and-such a country (or countries) and that that 
country simultaneously pledges itself to absolute 
neutrality, which is also guaranteed by the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact Powers: in other words 
the Austrian solution. Naturally, in no case 
will either side neutralize countries on its own 
side of the Iron Curtain only: the essence is a 
quid pro quo. Countries that might be involved 
are: Norway, Denmark, West Germany, Italy, 
Greece, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria: or a 
few of these. In any case the two Germanys 
would be involved; by a psychological, though 
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not by any logical, necessity German reunifica- 
tion is the core of the scheme. 

There seem to be nine main problems: (i) Has 
merely atomic disengagement any meaning? 
(ii) Suppose total disengagement, what happens 
if either side subsequently violates the neutrality? 
(iii) What happens to Communism in the Com- 
munist part neutralized? (iv) What about dis- 
orders at the moment when the Communist 
government falls? (v) Can the neutralized 
States, especially Germany, be trusted? (vi) To 
what international, and in particular European, 
organizations can they belong? (vii) Would 
American troops in fact remain in Europe if 
they had to withdraw from Germany? (viii) 
Could partial disengagement lead to the ‘Polo- 
nization’ of other satellites? And above all, (ix) : 
Would Moscow jump when brought to the 
fence? Is she sincere? 

We will answer these questions in order, deal- 
ing with the last all-important one under (iii) 
and (viii). 

(i) The experts assure us that merely to de- 
nuclearize any area of Central Europe has in- 
deed little meaning. Atomic shells fit into or- 
dinary guns, and can be flown back to them in 
an hour. De-nuclearization is a mere gesture: 
what matters is the ground troops. It is diplo- 
matically and psychologically a good and per- 
haps indispensable first step: that is all. It has, 
of course, no connection with total nuclear dis- 
armament. 

(ii) The boundaries of the neutralized area 
are guaranteed by both sides. Therefore if the 
troops of either subsequently violate them, it is 
in theory as serious a matter as an incursion 
across the present Iron Curtain, and world 
annihilation follows as before. Moreover, it is 
forbidden under any circumstances for the neu- 
tral Government to ‘invite’ troops in. There- 
fore the neutrality is viable. No question arises 
of ‘nibbling’, frontier encroachments, etc., as 
we are dealing with well-surveyed boundaries, 
stable governments with adequate police and 
frontier guards — doubtless small armies would 
be permitted them! — and an adequate will to 
national existence. But would Washington risk 
world annihilation for the sake of, say, Poland’s 
eastern frontiers? And would public disorder in 
the neutralized State enable either side to inter- 
vene surreptitiously? These questions seem to 
resolve themselves in to the question of the sur- 
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vival of Communism in such a State, to which 
we now turn. 

(iii) Recent history suggests that Communist 
Party rule would cease in all the countries 
under discussion, were they to be neutralized, 
except possibly in Czechoslovakia. ‘Bibo Social- 
ism’, of course, there would still be, as de- 
scribed above, except possibly in the special case 
of Eastern Germany. For that is what the people 
would freely choose, as we know from Polish 
public-opinion polls and from observation of 
the days of Hungarian freedom. But not Com- 
munist Party rule, not the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’. That would be torn down with 
eager hands. Now even if this sort of socialism 
were written into the treaty of disengagement 
a la Bibo it would be absolutely rejected by the 
USSR, and considered as a total write-off from 
the point of view of world Communism. So with 
the possible exceptions of Czechoslovakia (neu- 
tralized but still Stalinist) and Yugoslavia (de- 
viant as ever, but not actually heretical), the ex- 
pected social changes would deeply offend the 
basic religious susceptibilities of the men in the 
Kremlin. They, or many of them, would feel 
they had betrayed the ‘Revolution’, the ‘cause of 
the world proletariat’. They would also feel the 
simple imperialist’s chagrin at the loss of so 
much territory. They would have to be offered a 
very substantial compensation indeed. And in 
view of their basic eschatological confidence in 
ultimate victory they would regard the whole 
operation as merely reculer pour mieux sauter. 

To the all-important question of whether 
Moscow would play at all we shall return. But 
would not Communism inside the neutralized 
belt be a successful Trojan horse for the Soviet 
Union? It is difficult to see how this could be so. 
Admit, for instance, that the belt might include 
a fully Stalinist Czechoslovakia: which way is 
the infection going to run — from this kind of 
Czechoslovakia into a Western democratic 
Hungary and Austria, or vice versa? The ques- 
tion has only to be posed to answer itself. Admit, 
again, that Hungary would enter such a belt 
under the Kadd4r Government: it would prob- 
ably not outlast the withdrawal of the Red 
Army. In particular — and the point is important 
— its members would not wait to fall, they 
would count themselves lucky to escape with 
their lives and movable possessions. Nor is it 
easy to see how thereafter such a country could 
be an easy target for Communist disruption and 
infiltration. On the contrary, it would be thrice- 
armed ; it is far easier to see a Communist coup’ 
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in Iraq or Italy than in a neutralized Hungary. 
The examples of Austria and Finland are most 
reassuring here. 

The most unlikely candidate for Trojan horse- 
hood is, of course, East Germany. Here is a 
country second only to Hungary in the proven 
unanimity of its anti-Communism, where again 
the leaders and police would react to the im- 
pending withdrawal of the Red Army by liter- 
ally packing their bags. And that if East Ger- 
many is merely considered on its own. But in this 
case neutralization also means re-unification 
with a stable and totally non-Communist State 
three times its size. Plainly even the condition 
that there be no free elections before re-unifica- 
tion is quite acceptable. The Communists could 
be inserted by treaty into an initial coalition 
East-West government, and they would still not 
be likely to survive the first elections. 

(iv) Thus the sole danger here, and it is a very 
real one, is that of anti-Communist disorder at 
the moment of neutralization. Prisons would be 
stormed, policemen lynched, Soviet troops as- 
saulted, and so on. Careful provisions would 
have to be made to avoid these things as far as 
possible, and to lay down an agreed procedure 
for when, inevitably, they occurred. 

Let us take one example of a highly dangerous 
sequence of events. The East German Govern- 
ment agrees to a withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
and to a loose all-German confederation leading 
ultimately to free elections. The troops with- 
draw. Spontaneously, or under Western — or 
more likely Eastern — provocation, disorders 
break out. The Communist Government is still 
sovereign, and calls back Soviet troops. This is 
of course contrary to the signed treaty, but would 
the West risk world annihilation to stop it? It 
seems grossly improbable. What it does do, 
however, is to re-occupy Western Germany 
with all speed, advancing to the zonal frontier. 
It seems incredible that the Red Army should 
wish to cross this frontier, or that there would be 
any serious incidents along it, providing only that 
West German forces and public opinion could 
be held in check. A precedent here is the respect 
shown by the Red Army for the Austrian and 
Yugoslav frontiers during the Hungarian revo- 
lution. The result, then, of this abortive disen- 
gagement would be a number of deaths in East 
Germany. 

We have further to reckon with the spread of 
disorder to, say, Poland and Hungary if disen- 
gagement is confined by treaty to East Germany. 
Diplomatically irrelevant, this is in human terms 
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of great significance. There is also the very 
awkward local problem of Berlin at the moment 
of disengagement. 

(v) So much for the prospects of Communism 
in a neutralized belt. Next, can the countries in 
such a belt be trusted in other ways? We cannot 
here cover all contingencies, but shall take the 
three most obvious ones. First, if Germany and 
Poland were both included they might have a 
private war over their boundary. The simple 
solution here is for the guaranteeing Powers to 
guarantee this frontier along with the external 
ones of the belt. Whatever the original rights 
and wrongs of the Oder-Neisse line, it is possible 
to be too pessimistic about German acceptance. 
The fact that no West German party will accept 
the new frontier is largely due to the reign of 
democracy in that country : refugees from across 
the Oder-Neisse are floating voters. The or- 
dinary German elector, and in private many a 
politician, has already accepted the frontier. 
The refugees, still organized in the electorally 
powerful Landsmannschaften, are growing steadily 
older, and their children are well integrated into 
the West German economy. 

Secondly, there would be irredentist prob- 
lems to the south. Hungary has claims on 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia — and on Ruma- 
nia too, could Rumania be included in the belt. 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania have mutual 
claims. These would have to be dealt with in 
the same way as above. These new discontents 
and tensions must be considered in the light of 
the benefit that gives rise to them: the removal 
of Communism. 

Lastly, there is the more general problem of 
Germany. She is as powerful as all the other 
countries put together that might form the belt. 
Does this matter? In the past very right-wing 
Germans have collaborated intimately with the 
USSR (cf the Rapallo policy of 1922). Could 
this occur again? It is difficult to see how a Ger- 
man imperialism within the belt could operate. 
The countries she used to dominate are now 
themselves industrialized: and the neutraliza- 
tion agreement itself would secure their opening 
to trade eastwards and westwards, It would also, 
of course, forbid the possession of heavy or 
atomic weapons to all countries in the belt. As 
to a new Rapallo policy, it is difficult to see what 
the USSR would gain by it. The essence of the 
old one was the interest of the Reichswehr, ham- 
pered at home by the Versailles treaty, in mili- 
tary experiments in the USSR. But the latter 
is now militarily the more advanced country: it 
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stands to gain nothing at all by the admission of 
German ‘spies’. The other argument for a new 
Rapallo, which might be used by either country, 
is an anti-Polish conspiracy. But if Poland is also 
neutralized this case is taken care of above: her 
borders are guaranteed. And if Poland remains, 
however loosely, in the ‘socialist camp’, it is diffi- 
cult to see why the USSR should want to 
hand over any part of her to a powerful, non- 
Communist, re-united Germany.! 

(vi) We turn to the European movement. As 
at present formally constituted, this is a clear 
hindrance to the whole process of neutralization. 
True, a Poland or a Hungary that tore itself 
right away from Communism would rush into 
the Council of Europe, and be welcomed there 
with open arms. But that cannot happen. What 
more natural than that an essential Soviet con- 
dition of disengagement be that no newly neu- 
tralized country should join the Council of 
Europe? It is a staple and unchanging theme of 
Communist propaganda that this body is an im- 
perialist plot and an American stalking-horse. 
Then there are Euratom, the Common Market, 
and Ecsc: these, too, are the ‘catspaws of Wall 
Street’. Can they be permitted to extend their 
control over East German steel, Polish coal, 
Hungarian uranium? Far more probably Mos- 
cow would insist that West Germany should 
leave both these organizations. Indeed, quite 
apart from Communist paranoia, very intimate 
association with one of the protagonists, even if 
military matters are excluded, is hardly neu- 
trality. The best, surely, that we could expect is 
for all the neutralized countries to be permitted 
to join the Council of Europe, on the present 
Austrian precedent, but not those bodies like 
the Ecsc that demand a real sacrifice of 
sovereignty. You cannot pool your sovereignty 
with ‘A’ and then call yourself neutral between 
him and his enemy ‘B’. The bitter truth is that 
a neutral belt and the European movement 
chime ill together. 

(vii) What are the dangers of a ‘bring the 


t circumstances, however, a Soviet denunciation of the 
Oden eisse line is not impossible. For Herr Ulbricht is a better 
servant than Mr Gomulka, and there are few better ways of making 
the one popular and the other obedient. 


boys home’ movement in the United States? 
With the US bases in Germany abandoned and 
Soviet troops behind the Bug, surely consider- 
able. And once the US troops are home it be- 
comes much less likely that the United States 
will use her H-bombs in support of the treaty 
that started the rot. It may be countered, how- 
ever, that once the disengagement is complete 
and the Communist governments have fallen 
without Soviet re-intervention the worst is over. 
It is very improbable that some further event 
would provoke a sheer and unmitigated Soviet 
aggression — there has not been one of those 
since Stalin died. So if US troops remain in 
France and Belgium until things have settled 
down Europe may contemplate their with- 
drawal with calm. And this should not be too 
difficult to arrange. But the nuclear armaments 
of Western Europe would then be crucial; in 
this long-run sense nuclear disarmament also 
chimes ill with disengagement. 

(viii) All this, however, is very much in the air: 
an exercise in hypotheticals. Why should the 
Soviet Union cut its own throat? It is more 
realistic to suppose that final agreement would 
emerge merely on a reduction of Soviet, US, and 
British ground troops in Germany. Fairly plainly 
this is the Polish hope: what would be its con- 
sequences in East Germany? However great the 
technical reassurances the Red Army might 
give to Herr Ulbricht, in fact his morale would 
be severely shaken. It was Soviet ground troops 
on the spot that saved him on June 17, 1953, 
and airborne divisions in Minsk are not the 
same thing. In the short run he might possibly 
react by tightening things up, but the supply of 
native Stalinists is very short, he himself is mor- 
tal, and in the long run relaxation is a fairly safe 
bet. Thus, a genuinely attainable end of any dis- 
engagement negotiations seems to be the ‘Polo- 
nization’ of East Germany, though of course it 
could not be placed on the agenda or embodied 
in a clause. A confederation with West Ger- 
many, however loose and purely formal, would 
tend to the same end ; and moreover in this case 
certain restrictions on internal East German 
policies could indeed be negotiated and imposed. 
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A European 
Nuclear 
Deterrent? 


FRED MULLEY, MP 
From The Report to the Assembly of WEU, 
November, 1959 


The following extract from the Report on the State 
of European Security to the Fifth Session of the 
Assembly of Western European Union outlines 
the general premises of Western defence as viewed 
through European eyes. The Rapporteur, who is a 
British Labour Member of Parliament, 

here expresses a widely felt sense of malaise at the 
development of nuclear deterrents under national 
control, and puts forward a proposal, which is at 
present contrary to official French and British 
policy, for a pooled European deterrent 


— OBJECT of Western strategy is to prevent 
war. Under the present conditions, war can 
only be prevented if a prospective aggressor 
knows that the price he would have to pay for an 
aggression would exceed the gains he might 
obtain. In view of the stage of nuclear parity 
reached between East and West, this principle 
must be applicable to any kind of aggression, 
whether total or limited. Contrary to the period 
of Western atomic monopoly, strategic nuclear 
forces no longer constitute a deterrent for other 
than all-out aggression. They do, however, re- 
tain their value as a deterrent against all-out 
attacks when they are continuously geared to 
the highest technical standard and are safe 
against surprise attacks. More discriminating 
and less than total deterrents must exist for 
lesser menaces. 

In order to be certain of success, an aggressor 
must be able to mobilize far more weapons than 
the defender, because he must destroy in a first 
swift blow all the defender’s retaliatory power, 
while the defender can limit himself to a lesser 
number of higher yielding weapons, thus ensur- 
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ing the retaliatory destruction of the centres of 
population. If it is intended to destroy Soviet 
bases as well, a much greater striking power is 
required. On the other hand, the aggressor has 
the enormous advantage of surprise. The West 
is forced to disperse its retaliatory capacity 
among as many kinds of weapons as possible so 
as to be able to strike the second blow. It must 
have 1cBMs as well as IRBMs operating from 
land bases, surface craft and submarines, and 
tactical missiles fired from ground and air. The 
aggressor, to be able to strike the first blow by 
surprise, must concentrate on the quickest 
missile, the ballistic missilc. 

The West need not fear a surprise attack as 
long as it can ensure that there would always 
remain a capacity to deliver strategic weapons 
on vital centres. This assurance can only be 
given under two conditions: maximum dis- 
persal of the retaliatory power and absence of 
any fully effective defence system around the 
targets. At present, the first condition is in the 
process of being realized, the second is already 
fulfilled because no operational anti-missile 
missiles yet exist either in the East or the West. 

Variety and dispersal of Western strategic 
power requires the full exploitation of ali the 
available territory. If retaliatory power is based 
on the American as well as on the European and 
Asian continents, destruction by surprise be- 
comes virtually impossible. 

With the advent of intercontinental missiles, 
the strategic value of European territory to 
American defence policy has nevertheless di- 
minished. America no longer needs to be 
defended from European soil alone as she did 
when the bomber squadrons and 1rBMs could 
only reach the Soviet mainland from nearby 
bases. Consequently, the certainty of American 
strategic nuclear retaliation recedes in case of a 
limited attack on parts of Europe. 

This is not only a result of the reduced stra- 
tegic interest but even more of the degree of 
nuclear parity reached. As long as the United 
States possessed atomic monopoly, European 
countries could with good reason consider them- 
selves covered by the US umbrella, whether 
they made any defence efforts themselves or not. 
But, when the United States and Soviet Russia 
both possess sufficient strategic nuclear weapons 
to annihilate each other, it becomes unreason- 
able for any European country to expect the 
United States to expose itself to nuclear retalia- 
tion automatically in response to any and every 
attack in Europe. 
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The weakening of the American strategic 
nuclear guarantee might leave non-nuclear 
European governments with only two courses to 
follow, both of them wrong, i.e. the creation of 
a nationally-controlled nuclear deterrent, even 
though it be weak, or where this is impossible, 
the adoption of neutrality. 

This is a direct result of the faulty organiza- 
tion of the Western nuclear deterrent forces. 
While in case of emergency the main brunt of 
defence would fall on these forces, they are not 
integrated in the Atlantic Alliance and their 
use depends on national decision only. This has 
led to a highly undesirable and uneconomical 
duplication of forces and to a reinforcement of 
the tendency to rely on an independent national 
defence instrument instead of a collective one. 
Where this is impossible, it may lead to the 
adoption of neutrality. 

Let us examine in more detail the various 
solutions to the basic problem of the spread of 
nuclear arms which have been put forward : 

(¢) The ideal would be an agreement to 
abandon nuclear weapons coupled with con- 
ventional disarmament, both being subject to 
satisfactory control and inspection arrange- 
ments. While this appears a long way off, the 
present nuclear powers have been negotiating in 
Geneva for almost a year about the discontinu- 
ance of nuclear tests as a first measure. The 
United States and Great Britain have abandoned 
their former claim that such an agreement 
should be part of a package deal including the 
ending of nuclear weapon production and the 
parallel reduction in conventional weapons and 
forces. Though negotiations have been held up 
because of various difficulties, the fact must be 
faced that any agreement which might be 
reached would not bind the non-participating 
nations. France has quite rightly argued that a 
cessation of nuclear tests alone would by no 
means prevent the three governments con- 
cerned from producing in any quantities they 
wish the nuclear weapons which they have al- 
ready tested. The only result would be that the 
gap between nuclear and non-nuclear powers 
would increase to the latter’s disadvantage. Un- 
less the production of nuclear weapons is also 
stopped by common agreement, France is not 
willing to forego her right to become a nuclear 
power. 

As an agreement on the cessation of produc- 
tion would also have to cover conventional dis- 
armament (the Soviet conventional superiority 
would otherwise regain its full weight), the 


French request would bring the disarmament 
negotiations to the point at which they started 
years ago when, instead of the piecemeal ap- 
proach, an all-round global approach was first 
attempted. Although the newly-created sub- 
committee of the un Disarmament Committee 
may allow these negotiations to be re-opened, 
the prospects of finding a solution to the danger 
of the spread of nuclear weapons through a dis- 
armament agreement should not be over- 
estimated. 

(it) Another solution is the proposal that every 
nation with the exception of the United States 
and the USSR, should sign an agreement, pre- 
ferably under the auspices of the United 
Nations; each nation would pledge itself not to 
test, manufacture or possess nuclear weapons, 
and the agreement would be subject to full and 
effective international controls. If such an agree- 
ment could be successfully negotiated Great 
Britain would not only have to stop the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons but would also have 
to give up those in her possession. This proposal, 
which is quite different from unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, would leave Russia and America 
as the sole nuclear powers. It would have the 
great merit of restricting the nuclear weapons 
to two countries and avoiding the spread of 
these weapons of mass destruction and conse- 
quent danger to peace and civilization. It would 
also limit the harmful effects of an increasing 
number of test explosions and might lead ulti- 
mately to an agreement between the two great 
powers to abandon nuclear armaments. 

On the other hand, a consequence of the pro- 
posal would be that Europe would then again 
have to rely on the American nuclear umbrella, 
as during the years of the American monopoly, 
with the difference that this umbrella has be- 
come less secure now that there is nuclear parity. 
It would be desirable therefore for the agree- 
ment to be accompanied by an American readi- 
ness to place some of its strategic nuclear arms 
under NATO control. 

It appears, however, doubtful whether the 
United States would be readier to do so in the 
new strategic concept than they were originally. 
The American decision to maintain nuclear 
bombs and warheads under purely national 
sovereignty encouraged Great Britain in her 
desire to possess the same kinds of weapons and 
the necessary means of delivery under national 
sovereignty as well. Once Great Britain had used 
this argument in her own favour, there was noth- 
ing to prevent France from doing likewise. 
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France is therefore today on the eve of conduct- 
ing her first test explosion. She has already 
started developing a medium bomber to trans- 
port the bomb and initiated research to produce 
an 1RBM of her own, in competition with the 
British Blue Streak IRBM, to transport the 
French nuclear warhead. If this argument is 
applied to two European countries today, there 
is no reason why it should not be applied to 
three, four or five tomorrow, and the day after 
tomorrow to non-European countries. The ter- 
rifying prospect for the future of mankind need 
not be stressed. 

The situation which is developing here was 
described by Mr Fens in a report two years ago 
as ‘nuclear anarchy’. The rarely-admitted 
basic reason for a national nuclear programme 
is the desire of governments to be able to conduct 
an independent national foreign policy and to 
back it up if necessary with the threat of using 
nuclear weapons, an argument which in itself is 
a complete negation of the principles of inter- 
dependence and common defence and foreign 
policies within NATO. The existence of various 
national nuclear deterrents means that in the 
case of a general war (when one may assume 
that all of them will be used at the same time) 
operations against the Soviet Union will be 
duplicated because any target co-ordination 
which is today realized between the US sac 
and the U K Bomber Command and which may 
be realized tomorrow between these two and the 
French Bomber Command will probably not 
withstand the impact of an emergency situation 
in which new events may call for completely 
different decisions. A satisfactory doctrine for 
the employment of a new weapon usually has to 
await the test of war to be proved. In the case of 
a limited war, there is the risk that nations may 
assess the gravity of the danger differently and 
while one may unleash strategic blows against 
the Soviet Union, the other may prefer an at- 
titude of neutrality. This invites the Soviet 
Union to employ the tactic of divide et impera. 

In the absence of agreement on disarmament 
or a ‘non-nuclear club’ the answer would seem 
to lie in the creation of a small European 
strategic nuclear deterrent alongside the Ameri- 
can strategic nuclear deterrent, which would 
force any aggressor contemplating limited action 
against one of the European countries to weigh 
the effects of this limited nuclear stock against 
the limited gains he might obtain. It should be 
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placed under joint control, which would logi- 
cally be exercised by Western European Union. 
It might be that one day the European and the 
American strategic forces will be placed in a 
common NATO pool, but until this becomes pos- 
sible, the pooling within weu would eliminate 
the danger of competition between European 
countries. This solution would, however, in no 
way rule out the danger that non-European 
countries might individually acquire nuclear 
weapons. It could therefore only be considered 
as a temporary solution for Europe, but 
could in no way be a solution to the overall 
problem. 

If such a strategic European nuclear deter- 
rent existed, the European countries could still 
not dispense with the requirement for lesser 
deterrents to meet lesser aggressions. On the 
contrary — it seems that this requirement is even 
more essential for Europe than for America 
as a limited aggression is likely only on countries 
bordering on the Soviet Union or its satellites, 
i.e. in Europe, the Middle East and Far East. 
Although the United States, because of its wide 
network of alliances and its leading réle in the 
United Nations, would be involved in almost any 
limited conflict between the Soviet bloc and a 
country of the free world, the Europeans would 
be the victims of such an aggression. It is in 
Europe’s interest that no limited aggression 
should succeed in the occupation of any ter- 
ritory west of the Iron Curtain. Even if as the 
result of a NATO counter-offensive the status 
quo is restored and the newly occupied territory 
recovered, thus satisfying the American interest, 
the European people will have suffered in the 
process. 

Curiously enough, it is the United States 
which maintains the strongest ground forces on 
the European continent. This fact provides 
evidence of American statesmanship. The con- 
tribution of the European States to the air and 
ground forces stationed in Europe should be 
speedily and considerably increased. 

The modified Brussels Treaty contains a 
guarantee of automatic assistance between the 
seven member States. At a time when the above- 
mentioned factors determine European strategy, 
i.e. the shift of emphasis from the threat of total 
war to the threat of limited war, this clause 
gains added importance. It offers a possible 
solution to the new strategic problems of 
Europe provided the means are made available. 
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Book Reviews 


AN APPROACH TO SANITY 


Field Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, K G 
Collins, London, 1959. 8s 6d 


In this little book Field Marshal Montgomery has 
published two lectures delivered as Chichele Lecturer 
at Oxford University during May 1959, together with 
a number of articles which first appeared in the 
Sunday Times. Readers who are already familiar with 
Montgomery’s views from earlier publications will be 
most interested in the two Oxford lectures. The first, 
while characteristically blunt in statement, says little 
that has not been said many times before, at much 
greater length, if not necessarily better, by other 
students of the allied conduct of World War II. It is 
an account of how Britain and the United States won 
the war against Hitler, but ‘lost’ the peace to Stalin. 
The latter disaster is attributed primarily to the 
American view ‘that all military actions must be 
based upon purely military grounds and need not 
take into account their political repercussions.’ The 
point, though probably an oversimplification, has 
been made before, and by American as well as 
British historians of the war. Montgomery’s explana- 
tion, however, of why this American preoccupation 
with the shortest possible war turned out badly is a 
good one: “The eventual result was to leave the field 
of political action open to manoeuvre within the 
Alliance — with the risk, indeed gradual growth, of 
suspicion’. An interesting question, however, is 
whether this attitude derived from traditional 
American isolationism, unchanged despite the cor- 
rective experience of two interventions in European 
wars in a single generation, or is traceable to F.D.R. 
himself. It is difficult to believe that the US outlook 
on the world could have changed so radically after 
the war, as indeed it did change by 1949, if the seeds 
had not burgeoned earlicr. On the other hand, 
despite his sophistication in domestic politics, and his 
wholehearted commitment to the defeat of Hitler, in 
international matters Roosevelt was sometimes oddly 
naive, and at other times almost indifferent. At any 
rate it is absurd to place the blame on George 
Marshall, as Lord Alanbrooke does, or on ‘the US 
Chiefs of Staff’, as Montgomery seems to do here. 
The second Chichele Lecture presents Mont- 
gomery’s highly personal views on his own post-war 
experience, particularly in Nato. He maintains that 
NATO has been an overwhelming success in Western 


Europe, because it ‘stopped’ a war with the Soviet 
Union. Elsewhere, he says, Nato has failed, first 
because it has not produced a unified approach to 
the Communists, and has thus permitted their ad- 
vances into Asia and Africa, and, second, because it 
has not moved with the times to solve ‘the European 
security problem’. The American reader will un- 
doubtedly be struck by the argument that NaTo has 
failed to achieve the required unity of policy because 
of a failure of leadership, which is attributed (with no 
names mentioned) to the fact that military com- 
manders do not make good political leaders. 

Reference to ‘the European security problem’ ap- 
pear throughout the book, but nowhere does the 
author indicate clearly what he means by it. One’s 
impression is that the term is a polite periphrasis for 
what others call ‘the problem of Germany’. Hence, 
the abandonment of ‘the package’ (i.e., German 
unification in free elections prior to a peace settle- 
ment), by making talks with the Russians possible, is 
apparently the ‘gleam of light’ Montgomery seeks to 
point an ‘approach to sanity’. 

Implicit throughout is Montgomery’s personal 
conviction that the nature of the problem confronting 
NATO has changed because the threat to the West has 
changed. Stalin’s purpose, one gathers, was territorial 
conquest, and it is from this purpose that the danger 
of war arose. Now, however, thanks to nuclear 
weapons and mutual deterrence, the Russians do not 
‘want war’ and are directing their efforts to other 
forms of competition with the West, centred elsewhere 
than in Western Europe. ‘The cold war will, of 
course, continue; that is very clear’, but presumably 
not in Europe, where the danger is not Communism, 
but ‘fear’. This fear can be removed, and ultimate 
war avoided, only by a policy of ‘live and let live’. 
Put the reunification of Germany on the shelf 
(‘though very desirable, [it] is just not practical 
politics’); let the United Nations Organization ‘in’ 
on Berlin (though without yielding ‘our position’) ; 
‘work for a friendly China’; above all, perhaps, stop 
being victimized by our own ‘constant din of pub- 
licity and propaganda’. The West’s leadership ‘must 
emphasize the will to negotiate; it must be foremost 
in the willingness to examine with sincerity all sug- 
gestions for easing tension between East and West’. 

All this will impress many readers as a prescription 
that is already being followed. But it is one that is 
viewed with profound misgivings by many close 
students of East-West relations, not only in the United 
States but also on the continent — apparently every- 
where but in Britain. The reason is that the prescrip- 
tion appears to be based upon a false diagnosis, a 
false premise. Stalin gave ample evidence of his eager- 
ness to occupy defenceless territory, but there is no 
evidence whatever that he ever ‘wanted war’. He 
wanted to consolidate his hold on Eastern Europe, 
and he wanted as much of Western Europe as he 
could get — without war. It was precisely by offering 
him war that NATO crimped his plans. It was by closing 
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off the Red Army’s highway to the Channel that 
NATO bounded the spreading intimidation that had 
felled Czechoslovakia, and thus enabled non-Com- 
munist elements in Western European countries to 
stand up to the menace of domestic subversion. 

Inevitably, of course, the West’s response became 
in turn a challenge — ‘capitalist encirclement’ — to 
which the Russians responded in their turn by 
modernizing their forces and by equipping them- 
selves first with strategic airpower and, ultimately, 
with nuclear weapons and long-range rockets. Stalin 
was no madman; despite Western Europe’s im- 
mediate post-war debility he was never tempted to 
pit his own system, which had lost 25,000,000 people 
and nearly half its fixed capital, against the United 
States, which had lost only 300,000 men and had 
actually grown in wealth during the war. How 
different the situation is now. The Soviet Union has 
completed a remarkable recovery and is growing in 
population, industrial strength, technological mastery, 
and confidence. 

Meanwhile, of course, the Soviet government 
oscillates, as it has always done, between a policy line 
the outside world regards as ‘hard’ and one it regards 
as ‘soft’. Memories are short. Few seem to recall that 
Khrushchev won his ascendancy over Malenkov by 
reinstating the hard line from which Stalin himself 
had departed before his death. It is true that Mr K. 
has subsequently altered his course. He has become 
an ‘anti-Stalinist’. He has also said he will ‘bury’ us. 
He had boasted of the fact that he personally ordered 
the torment of the Hungarian peoples over the opposi- 
tion of some of his Kremlin colleagues. He is still the 
avenging agent of World Revolution whose extirpa- 
tion of Ukranian nationalism at the end of World 
War II confirmed his own Party fortune. But, we are 
assured by Field-Marshal Montgomery and others of 
his visitors, he does not ‘want’ war, and that makes all 
the difference. What he wants is peaceful co-existence 
(‘live and let live’) — and a divided West, one that 
can be blackmailed into abandonment of the German 
‘package’, into ‘friendly’ visits of Heads of State, into 
meetings at the ‘Summit’ where ‘the European 
security problem’ will be discussed on his terms. Can 
the West halt his march, as Stalin’s was halted, with- 
out rearing the awesome spectre of nuclear war? 
Montgomery says it can, though he does not say how. 
God grant he is right, for it is on that route that we 
are embarked. 

JAMES E. KING 


DISENGAGEMENT 


Eugene Hinterhoff: 
Stevens & Sons, London, 1959. 45s 


The appearance of this thorough and scholarly 
volume will be welcomed by all concerned with the 
study of contemporary military and political affairs. 
The idea of disengagement in Europe, although 
repeatedly discounted by official opinion in every 
leading Western state, will continue to command 
attention so long as Germany remains divided and the 
nations of Eastern Europe are subjected to a Russian 
and Communist domination whose unpopularity it is 
increasingly difficult to conceal. Captain Hinterhoff 
is avowedly parti pris; for him ‘the whole object’ of 
disengagement is not so much the easing of general 
tension, as it is for such other exponents of the 
doctrine as Messrs Kennan, Gaitskeil, Healey and 
Slessor, as the removal of the Russian hold over 
Eastern Europe (p 362); an end which seems to the 
author to be both necessary and possible. His argu- 
ments may seem to some readers unduly optimistic. 
It is not easy, for example, to reconcile the picture 
which he paints at the outset of the work of a relent- 
lessly, if flexibly, aggressive Russia, consistently ad- 
vancing to world conquest and reculant, if at all, 
pour mieux sauter, with the view he expresses later, that 
she is so embarrassed by the discontents of her 
satellites that she would gladly wash her hands of 
them, even in the certain knowledge that ‘not a single 
Communist’ would remain (p 330). A similar dis- 
crepancy exists between his earlier warnings about 
the strength of German irredentist nationalism and 
the equanimity with which, in his blueprint for dis- 
engagement, he foresees a reunited Germany settling 
her problems with Poland and settling down in 
amity with her East European neighbours. A failure 
to face squarely such intractable difficulties as these is 
the chief weakness of the book. Its strength lies in the 
care with which the author traces the history of the 
idea of disengagement, expounds its several variants, 
and reinforces his arguments with documentary 
evidence. His own suggestions, moderate and 
realistic, deserve the most serious attention. As a work 
of reference Captain Hinterhoff’s book is essential, 
replacing all earlier and more cursory treatments of 
the subject ; and as a guide to action it is by no means 
to be disdained. 

MICHAEL HOWARD 


DISARMAMENT — A Bibliography BOOKS 


The following is a working bibliography of books, pamphlets and official documents, 
concerning disarmament in its various aspects, which have been published since 
the Second World War. The Institute has also compiled a comprehensive list of 
articles which have appeared on this subject in serious journals since 1955. This is 
available free on request, For a comprehensive bibliography on Disengagement, see 


Apa, Sir Ronald and Jupp, Charles. 
Assault at arms. (London. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1959) 


Boxter, Charles G. The price of peace. 
(Boston, Mass, The Beacon Press, 


Appendix 10 of Captain Hinterhoff’s book ‘Disengagement’, reviewed above. 1956) 
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Strategy in the Missile Age 


BERNARD BRODIE 


Presents an outline of air strategy from its earliest days to the period of 
strategic bombing in the Second World War ; the second part deals with air 
strategy since the advent of nuclear weapons, stating the theory 

of balanced deterrents and showing that today there is no real defensive 
answer to an all-out attack 
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